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We are living today in a literary workshop. The search for 
new material in the far parts of the earth, in the drab street round 
the corner, and in the intimacies of family life has come home to 
the exploitation of the individual self; and there is a great hammer- 
ing to make new shapes for the more perfect expression of the 
elusive soul. 

The effort is not, of course, new. Coincident with the develop- 
ment of the science of psychology, to which William James con- 
tributed so largely, was the experimentation of Henry James to the 
end of presenting dramatically the mind in action and in relation- 
ship with other minds. But before the Jameses had finished their 
work, the Austrian psychologist Freud had turned the attention of 
writers to the possibilities for literature of the subconscious mind; 
and as early as 1913 Marcel Proust had published a synthesis of 
subconscious experience in an individual life that is one of the 
literary marvels of our time. These influences are perhaps the 
main determinants of a new technique of fiction that will involve 
standards of criticism as yet unphrased. 

Of this movement the English pioneers are Dorothy Richardson 
and James Joyce, each publishing a first novel in 1916. They are 
parallel in their common intent to unfold the experience of a single 
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mind; and the mind she presents is as consistently feminine as his 
is unrestrainedly masculine. To whatever degree their content is 
built up out of personal experience, their common purpose is to 
emphasize, not the ego as such, but the moving, shifting, growing 
stream of consciousness confined within the walls of a single brain. 

To the achievement of this purpose, Miss Richardson has thus 
far published nothing but the first seven parts of one novel of which 
the end is not even on the horizon. Under the title Pilgrimage,’ 
she suggests fragments of the experience of a young woman whose 
chief interest is in the awakening of her own consciousness to the 
wonder of living. Through her eyes are seen glimpses of the per- 
sons with whom she is associated; and these persons we are forced to 
construct for ourselves from her scattered fragments of thought 
about them and from the scraps of conversation unrelated in time 
and place which are presented usually as she happend to remem- 
ber them. Not only has the old tangled-thread unity of plot been 
replaced by the organic unity of a single mind, but the external 
events by which that mind is shifted from one set of conscious 
states to others are usually passed over in silence. Miriam is 
suddenly in a different situation, and we infer gradually, page 
after page, how she came to be there. The most extraordinary 
example of omission of a major event is the suicide of her mother, 
which is left to inference. 

With these self-imposed limitations of material, Miss Richardson 
has permitted herself complete freedom of structure and of style; 
she is quite unhampered by rules of punctuation and even of gram- 
mar in her intent to catch the mind in its flight. 

In view of these facts, it is clear that the only way to read 
Pilgrimage is to identify one’s self with the movements of Miriam’s 
consciousness as it grows. To the reader who is unwilling to be 
so submerged, the work is no more than a dull puzzle. 

Very similar in method but different in content and in style is 
the much-fought-over art of James Joyce. In A Portrait of the Artist 
as Young Man he gives a tabloid pilgrimage of his mind from the 
time when his main concern was a ‘‘moocow”’ until he was about 
to “encounter for the millionth time the reality of experience and 


* Of which the seven parts are: Pointed Roofs, 1916; Backwater, 1916; Honey- 
comb, 1917; The Tunnel, 1919; Interim, 1919; Deadlock, 1920; Revolving Lights, 1923. 
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to forge in the smithy of his soul” the “‘uncreated conscience”’ of 
his race. The sentence quoted suggests, as does the title of the 
book, his continual endeavor to express the universal in the par- 
ticular. 

In his second and latest book, Ulysses, his method takes a 
sharp turn. The pilgrimage of the soul, with manifest spiritual 
echoes of the prototype suggested by the title, has been represented 
by a single day. Within the large space limits secured by this 
close limitation of time, Mr. Joyce has poured out the unrestrained 
activities of a highly associative mind.’ As a result the book has 
been suppressed. Apart from its content, the work is even more 
remarkable than Miss Richardson’s for its complete subversion of 
earlier theories of writing. Joyce not only shapes sentences and 
words to his liking with tools of his own, but endowed, as she is not, 
with poetic temperament, he makes of sounds and rhythms them- 
selves symbols for emotional effects. In this respect, as in the great 
sweep of his states of mind from mysticism to animalism, it is 
tempting to see the Celtic temperament as over against a Saxon 
heritage for Miss Richardson, just as his somewhat lazily sensuous 
masculinity is opposed to the drive of her feminism (not femininity). 
But until more is known about Miss Richardson, the suggestion 
must be kept tentative. 

These two writers, then, have in their own usage deliberately 
torn down and strewn to the winds all previous theories of what 
fiction should attempt to do, and their methods are influencing an 
increasing number of writers whose work cannot be discussed here. 

Quite as revolutionary is the work of D. H. Lawrence, who 
made his way into literature with Sons and Lovers, 1913. But 
Mr. Lawrence, although he has a highly individual and beautiful 
technique, is an innovator chiefly by reason of his subject-matter. 
He is an ex-teacher, and, I am told, a conventional, well-balanced, 
even domesticated individual. It would therefore seem clear 
that his suppressed books dealing with the physiological-psychology 
of sex are the artistic embodiment of his philosophy.?_ In this con- 


*I have read only the first seven parts, published in the Little Review, 1918. The 
book has been published in Paris and is procurable at a price, I am told. of fifty dollars. 

2 See his Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious, 1921, and his Fantasia of the Uncon- 
scious, 1922. 
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nection it is perhaps enough to say that his theory is an outgrowth 
from Freudism and that his persistent emphasis upon the sensation 
aspects of life may be motivated, not by temperament and taste, 
but by a determined revolt against the ostrich-attitude of Victorian 
English literature in matters concerning sex, and an endeavor to 
analyze sensation. However objectionable some of his content 
may be, it is clear that he is using the resources of his great talent 
to bring into literature phases of experience the interpretation of 
which hitherto has been left to those who have known them. 

Besides these outstanding figures, there is writing in England 
today a group of clever young innovators among novelists, all 
women, of whom I have space to discuss only one—‘‘ Clemence 
Dane” (Winifred Ashton).‘ She has thus far published three 
novels, each notable for the originality of its technique and mate- 
rial. In Regiment of Women (1917), she dared to concern herself 
almost entirely with the petty miseries of the lives of women teachers 
and girls in a girls’ school, and then spoiled her picture by conceding, 
perhaps in view of the public taste, a belated hero at the end of 
the book. In First the Blade (1918), she attempted a new type of 
heroine—an attractive girl absolutely lacking in the feminine arts 
by which men are theoretically attracted and held. But it was 
her Legend (1920) which by the sheer impudence of its technique— 
killing the heroine before the story began—attracted wide attention. 
Whether she has enough personality beyond mere cleverness to give 
her staying power remains to be seen; but she has even now given 
the novel a distinct fillip on its long road to freedom. 

But more important than these and other enlargements of the 
field and methods of the novel is the experimentation in short 
stories. It is more important in that the new methods being 
tried out today in the short story will, when they have been per- 
fected within this smaller compass, certainly have far-reaching 
effects on the novel.? 

t Among them: Miss Rose Macaulay, Miss “‘E. M. Delafield” (De la Pasture), 


Miss ‘“‘Rebecca West”’ (Cecily Fairfield), Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, and Mrs. Virginia 
Woolf. 


2 Witness the effect of Henry James’s years of experimentation with the short 
story upon the novels of his last period. 
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What isashort story? Ten years ago we were glib with a defini- 
tion, nearly all the terms of which are broken continually in recent 
work. The residuum is, perhaps, that it is an impression, which 
may be suggested from several aspects or from one only, of a phase 
of experience more limited in time, space, persons, and incidents 
than that dealt with in the novel—all of which may mean only that 
it is to the novel as the painted miniature to the canvas. In other 
words, it is different in scale. And this difference in scale is secured 
by a single, all-pervading change of method in the handling of 
material—the substitution of suggestion for representation. From 
this point of view I think it is sound to say that Mr. Swinnerton’s 
Nocturne is a short story somewhat enlarged by novelistic methods 
as his Coguetie is a novel rich in the suggestive effects of the short 
story. 

Unquestionably the most skilful of the experimenters in this 
new mode of the short story was ‘‘ Katherine Mansfield””* (Mrs. J. 
Middleton Murry), whose methods in her three volumes? are as 
varied as they are new. And even so, only a short time before her 
death she was planning to write “different books,” experimenting 
to the end. 

In one respect her work resembles Miss Richardson’s; it 
demands from the reader willingness to be identified with the 
person from whose point of view the story is told. This means 
establishing a mood of patient expectancy for the slow accumulation 
of hints out of which the complete final impression will be built up 
in the mind. This is at the opposite pole of technique from the 
magazine short story, in which the reader expects in the opening 
words to be given a clear understanding of a certain situation and 
from that point to have his attention “carried on”’ unflaggingly to 
the climax at the end. By the suggestive method the reader is 
not “carried” at all; he is busied from first to last in constructing 
by his own imagination the story which is to be read between the 
lines. It is in this transfer of the creative process from the writer 
to the reader that the illusion of reality is maintained. The 


1 She died January 9, 1923, at the age of thirty-four. 
2 Bliss, 1921; The Garden Party, 1922; The Dove’s Nest, 1923. 
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reader, instead of trying to follow the writer’s representation of 
experience, is busy remembering and reconstructing his own. 

In these stories the episode or situation (no question of plot), 
stated baldly, is incredibly simple, and the clue to it is often given 
—sometimes ironically—by the title, which is a sort of key for 
fixing the mood in which the reading is begun. In An Ideal Family, 
for example, the story is nothing but the sudden realization by an 
old man that his life of accumulating wealth for his conventionally 
affectionate family has been one of spiritual failure. In The Escape, 
the only episode is a drive to a station, during which a husband, 
momentarily freed from a nagging wife (who insists upon going 
back to pick up a dropped parasol), realizes through a glimpse of 
a magnificent tree and a woman’s voice singing, the possibility of 
escape through impersonal beauty from the misery of personal 
failure in relationship. In Widowed, a bride seeing a gardener 
raking up autumn leaves does not remember that just a year before 
when her first husband, killed in an accident, was brought home 
by his friend, now her second husband, the gardener was then 
raking up the leaves. 

In the presentation of such simple materials of common experi- 
ence and others still simpler Katherine Mansfield evolved her art. 
It was, indeed, a part of her theory to be “‘‘simple’ enough, as one 
would be simple before God.” And closely bound with this was her 
belief that it was necessary to forget one’s self—to lose one’s self- 
consciousness in order to enter into the consciousness of the char- 
acters. In other words, she herself made the identification that it 
is necessary for the reader to make in order to understand her 
technique. 

It is impossible here to discuss the variety of ways in which she 
worked out new methods for the short story. Perhaps her most 
significant quality—that which gives most perfectly the illusion of 
life—is a kind of power of shifting her personality, not only so 
that she sees one character clearly and consistently through the 
eyes of another, but also so that she can assume in quick suc- 
cession the personalities of a dozen members of a family and differ- 
entiate them from one another while still showing them as part of a 
family group. 
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With this continual demand upon the intellectual and emotional 
resources of the reader, this continual play upon his own memories 
of experience, reading becomes almost a new art—an art that must 
be learned before the new art of writing can be judged. But that 
the literature of the future will move increasingly in this direction 
is scarcely to be doubted’ We must learn to read in the new way. 

Of significance in the development of the art of fiction is the 
breaking down of the distinctions between the short story, the 
short play, and the short narrative poem on the one hand and, on 
the other, between the short story and the sketch or atmospheric 
essay. While the narrative devices of the short story are being 
taken over by these alien forms, from them, in turn, the short- 
story writer has learned to use, according to the conditions of the 
theme, greater poetic intensity, dramatic condensation, or a loose 
texture of relationship in which the movement of the story may 
almost disappear. And everywhere there is the increasing transfer 
of the scene from the outside world to the stage of the mind. 

In America, of this literary experimentation there is almost none. 
Commercial art dominates, for reasons too well known to need dis- 
cussion. This is not to say that we have no good writers; it means 
only that our best talent keeps to the beaten tracks where a more 
or less popular hearing is sure. We have had originators in the 
past. The most recent, Theodore Dreiser, though immediately 
derived from Zola, undertook naturalistic study of some aspects of 
American life and produced several books that led many critics 
to regard him as our greatest novelist; but naturalism is outmoded, 
and Mr. Dreiser apparently can write in no other way. Our other 
most notable writers of fiction are working with excellent craftsman- 
ship but in the old traditions. Mrs. Wharton and Mrs. Gerould 
have applied the methods of James to American life; Mr. Herges- 
heimer and Miss Cather and a few others have found fresh material. 
There is, to be sure, Sherwood Anderson, who, with indefatigable 

* Among other short-story writers of this type, perhaps Joyce (Dubliners, 1916) 
and Aldous Huxley (Limbo, 1920; Mortal Coils, 1922), should be named. By the 
Welshman, Caradoc Evans, the suggestive method is carried so far, particularly in 
the use of Welsh idiom to express Welsh psychology, that some of the tales are to the 


casual reader almost unintelligible (My People, 1916; Capel Sion, 1916; My Neigh- 
bours, 1918). 
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curiosity about unprobed aspects of human nature, is laboring to 
convert the raw stuff of his experience into art. But granting the 
utmost that has been said of his promise, I cannot yet find evidence 
that he is contributing greatly either to the development of the 
technique of fiction or to works of art which we re-read because 
their perfection has put a spell upon us. Yet the ideal and the 
effort count for something. Even if Mr. Anderson gives one now 
the feeling of watching a chick struggling out of its shell, he may 
eventually come out and—no disparagement intended—prove to be 
a chanticleer of considerable crow. 

But on the whole, it seems to be true that, with regard to fiction 
alone, our writers are not comparable with the best of England 
(leaving the Continent out of consideration). A generation ago, 
when we began to work out Hardy’s local color in different parts of 
our country, we had a small host of short-story writers who could 
not be matched in Europe.*' But now that the charm of local color 
as an end in itself has staled, the writing of short stories in America 
has ceased to be a craft and become a business. Our magazines 
are turning out annually thousands of manufactured articles that 
are no more literature than are the advertisements with which they 
are interspersed. With many teachers the obsession of teaching 
English classics to immature minds still persists, and with others 
the current of modernity has set in so strongly that they send their 
young people from the strong meat of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Burke to the chalk candies of the popular magazines. So American 
fiction-readers have ruined digestions and American fiction-writers 
are producing no food. Our state is worse than that of England 
where, although there are as yet no signs of a great informing spirit 
in literature, experimentation is at least keeping the body alive. 

If, then, the art of fiction is in this perilous state, how is it with 
poetry and the drama? 


* To name only a few: In New England, Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins (Mrs. Free- 
man), Miss Alice Brown; in the South, Harris, Page, Cable, Miss King, Mrs. Chopin; 
farther north, Allen, Miss Murfree (“George Egbent Craddock’’), Miss French (‘‘Octave 
Thanet”), Garland, Mrs. Deland; of more cosmopolitan character, Davis, Stockton, 
and “QO. Henry,” and many others. 
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HOW ENGLISH TEACHERS CORRECT PAPERS 


STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 
University of Wisconsin 


This article is chiefly by way of backing up with concrete detail 
the excellent comments on teachers’ correction of papers made by 
Professor Gilbert in the English Journal’ a year ago. That, as 
this author says, about half the students in any class are “‘by 
nature as good as their instructor and some of them . . . . superior 
to him’” has been adequately proved, not only by Professor Abbott’s 
Poetry Scales? but in a number of similar studies. ‘‘A teacher who 
rewrites a paper of a pupil naturally better than himself”—or of 
any pupil whatever—is not only in danger; he is certainly and 
perniciously doing harm. ‘You are trying to make that man 
another you. One’s enough,” as Emerson put it. A teacher of 
composition will certainly do better not to “venture beyond periods 
and capitals,”’ possessives, and indubitably flagrant errors in gram- 
mar and spelling, in the way of exact requirements; and even here 
he will probably do better to demonstrate the social demand for 
these forms, not require them with arbitrary autocracy. As to 
possibly more cogent or close-knit or exact ways for expressing the 
thought which the teacher thinks the writer apparently meant— 
matters of organization, sentence-structure, and diction—the 
wisest teacher proceeds always by way of queries and suggestions, 
not by dogmatic rules and requirements. Here unusual tact and 
common sense are requisite; the showing of the following pages 
leads one seriously to question whether the average teacher troubles 
to apply these essential qualifications when he ‘‘marks themes.” 
A student in one of my college classes substituted too for also in 


t Allan H. Gilbert, “What Shall We Do with Freshman Themes ?” English Journal, 
XI (September, 1922), 392-97. 

2 Ibid., p. 394. 

3 Abbott and Trabue, “‘A Measure of Ability to Judge Poetry,’ Teachers College 
Record (March, 1921), pp. 22-101 ff. 
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correcting a boy’s story. “This is more natural,’ she wrote in 
the margin, “for you, at least.” As Professor Gilbert excellently 
says: “The question is, ‘Is it better for the student ?’” 


I 


That many teachers do constantly and seriously miscorrect I 
have been at some pains to demonstrate by a series of specific 
experiments upon classes in two universities. For the careful 
and tedious tabulating of results through a great many sultry hours 
of summer schools I am greatly indebted to Miss Martha Boyer, 
of the Paul H. Hayne Public School, Philadelphia, and Mr. Maurice 
W. Moe, of West Division High School, Milwaukee. 

The first experiment was tried in two classes in the teaching of 
composition, made up of college Seniors and graduates practically 
all of whom had been for a year or more teachers of English in high 
schools. These were in summer courses in two widely separated 
universities, and it seems reasonable to suppose that they, and also 
the persons reported in Part II of this study, represent in prepara- 
tion and in professional interest fair samplings of the upper half 
at least of high-school teachers of English in this country. The 
assignment consisted of a series of more than fifty sentences with the 
directions: ‘‘Make whatever corrections and changes you would 
require a high-school pupil to make.” A number of these sentences 
contained gross and flagrant errors in English; it is worth noting 
that most of the worst errors appeared in the last five sentences of 
the fifty, and that practically all of them were in the second half of 
the assignment. This is significant in view of the fact that prac- 
tically all the teachers fatigued themselves to a point close to insensi- 
bility by meticulous correction of a great number of idioms in 
sentences from DeQuincey, Lamb, Pater, Symonds, and authors of 
similar standing. The sentences in Table I, for example, were vari- 
ously altered by the following numbers and percentages of the 181 
students; I have underlined the point of most attack. 

Obviously I do not mean to justify any of these idioms by a 
single use by any one writer, no matter how eminent. It is, how- 
ever, quite clear from the New English Dictionary and other reason- 
ably conservative authorities that most of the expressions which 
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were more or less unanimously corrected in this assignment are, 
either formally or colloquially, altogether correct. At least, they 
are far less flagrant errors than the forms which were, as we shall 
see later, entirely overlooked by from 5 to 50 per cent of these same 
university students and high-school teachers. The point is that 
these critics would require the authors to make the changes they 
favor; see the instructions on this assignment, page 518 above. 
Moreover according to their score, Mr. Wilson’s inversion of parallel 
construction, for instance, is a more egregious and flagrant “error” 


TABLE I 
Number of 
Original Sentences 
rected Them 
Stop that and leave me alone............... 157 86.7 
“Private soldiers have got their own opinions 
of their officers” (Premier Lloyd George). . 164 90.6 
“Cities and villages, if not destroyed, are being 
stripped of all they contain not only, but 
often of their very inhabitants* (Woodrow 
“Stonehenge stood out blackly” (Hardy, Tess) 152 84.0 
“The old poodle was to no sense agreeable’’f 
(Arnold Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale)........ 178 98.3 


* On this sentence the New York Times notes “ the felicitous refusal’’ to make not 
only follow stripped. It records from two Canadian newspapers which reprinted the 
speech “such correction, excision, revision as his writings ond probably not been 
subjected to since he was an undergraduate at Princeton, and the Professor of Rhet- 
oric was unwontedly severe, having ravaged his chin. perhaps, at shaving-time.”’ 

t In the second form of the test it happened that the period was omitted from 
the end of this last sentence; twenty-eight out of seventy-five students, 37 per cent, 
failed to correct this error. 


than any recorded in the table below, excepting your for you’re and 
like she did; it is almost identical in heinousness with their was. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s beautifully subtle variation in idiom, which 
only two or three teachers took the pains to understand, was in 
the general censure more grossly wrong than any other “error” 


in the series. An almost identical fate overtook the expression, 
“wandering among a library,” from De Quincey’s Essay on Siyle. 
This is even more surprising: Only one form was corrected with 
greater unanimity than those so far listed: ‘I and Mary,” which, 
of course, is not a grammatical error at all, but a lapse of courtesy, 
was reversed by 178, or 98.9 per cent of the teachers. 
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The really gross errors were missed by large percentages. Of the 


181 teachers whose results we have considered, the following num- 
bers and percentages failed to correct these forms: 


TABLE II 
S Wh P f 
Error 
Correct It 
iad 18 10.0 
37 20.4 
There was two men and a boy.............. go 50.0* 
Possessive not indicated, or misformed: 
36 (of 106) 33.0 
Went over to the Joneses................ 64 (of 75) 85.3 
Comma-sentence: 
“Tsn’t there lots of them apples in back 
of the store, you got to give me my 
“Tt was me he give the apple to alright, he 
got it off of John” (25 per cent left off of 


*I am at a loss to account for this figure save by the number of other matters 
each teacher had already corrected. However, some teachers put part of this sen- 
tence in quotation marks, as it began “Jerry says,” and these cases, which should 
have been deducted, may not have been in all cases. 


t This error was added in a second form of the test, on which I have the record 
of only seventy-five students. 


In the midst of this somewhat gloomy landscape there are a 
few relieving features. Only from one-third to one-half of the 
teachers corrected such “errors” as healthiest for most healthful, 
“lots of,” “will you go?” where a definite answer was desired, 
“we would” where “‘we should” is conventionally demanded, and 
“mighty quick” and “quicker” used as adverbs. Thirty-two did 
not change Pikes Peak, which is accepted as correct by the American 
Geographical Society. (But see the record on possessives, above 
and later, p. 525). Thirty persons, for one reason or another, left 
“Tt was me” unchanged in the sentence full of more flagrant errors 
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last quoted above. Only six of seventy-five changed depot to 
station. 
II 

I wanted to reinforce what seemed to me the plain lesson of this 
experiment: that teachers who try to correct everything are certain, 
in their strenuous effort and inevitable fatigue, to overlook more 
essential matters. I therefore had mimeographed two sets of themes 
precisely as they were written by high-school pupils. One set (A) 
contained the first four specimens from the Hudelson Composition 
Scale" and three additional ‘‘ Most Exciting Ride” themes sent me 
by Mr. Hudelson.2. The second set (B) consisted of six letters 
written by junior high school pupils, and varying widely in nature 
and extent of errors. 

Column I of Table III sets forth the record on Set A of forty- 
three Seniors in a course in the teaching of composition—for the 
most part English majors and all prospective teachers in high school. 
Column II notes the performance of a summer class of fifty-eight 
high-school teachers, preponderantly college graduates, on Set B, 
and Column III that of the same persons four weeks later on Set A. 
Column IV contains the record of another class of forty-six seniors, 
similar to that in Column I, on the compositions of Set A, and 
Column V that of most (37) of the same class on Set B. The 
directions were: “Make all essential corrections on these ninth- 
grade themes, and write a brief constructive comment on each.” ’ 
This assignment was in every case done outside of class, so that 
there was every encouragement for slow and careful work, with none 
of the fluster of examination conditions. 

The best picture of what actual high-school teachers in service 
accomplish is probably to be drawn from Columns I and IV, in 
which college Seniors about to begin work in high-school English 
attack this job, and from Column IT, in which graduates of normal 
schools and colleges, fresh from the schoolroom, return to this 
task. 

* Hudelson, English Composition Scale. World Book Company, 1921. 


2 Themes 25, and 1°, of Mr. Hudelson’s first grading experiment. See the 
Twenty-Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I; 
chap. ii and pp. 111-12. 
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TABLE III* 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FLAGRANT ERRORS 
UNCORRECTED ON PupILs’ THEMES 
I. Comma Sentences: As in themes valued 2 and 2.5, Hudelson Scale, the first 
sentence in each: 
“The most exciting ride I ever had was a hay ride, it was early in the morning 
when we went out on the hay ride.” 
“One day I decided to go car riding my friend and myself started.” 
Set A had 30 comma sentences, Set B only 6. 
af g 
| 
Number of I: Set A II: Set B III: Set A IV: St A | #5 [228 
Errors 43 Seniors 58 Teachers 58 Teachers 46 Seniors | 3 
o 
(a)t | (a)t | (a)t | (a)t | 

4 4 18 18 13 13 fe) 
9 18 6 12 2 4 I 

aa ay * The percentage in each case is the total number of errors missed, divided by: the number of 
oe such errors in the set Xthe number of teachers correcting—in other words, the percentage of oppor- 
=a tunities missed The table should be read as follows: “In Column I, of 46 teachers correcting, 
7 one comma-sentence error was missed by 4; two errors by 9g, total of 18 missed: these teachers 
x missed a total of 141 comma sentences, or 10.9 per cent of their opportunities for correction,”’ etc. 
" t (a) Teachers who missed. 
og t (b) Errors missed. 
4 § The decided improvement in Column III is apparently due to concentration on this par- 
an ticular matter by these teachers during the summer course. There is evidence, in Column V, that 
; the low score in Column IV is due rather to the presence of derelict corrected sheets from the 
7 — class, although this did not produce similar improvement in some other matters recorded 
ow. 
a * Where more errors appear than the themes contained, some corrector originated 
new errors of this type. 
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II. Non-Sentences: For example: 
“When I was on my way to Petersburg.” 
“When I was a little girl and visited my uncle in California.” 
Set A contained 4 errors; Set B, 1 error. 
ae 
Number of I: Set A Il: Set B III: SetA || Iv: | 
Errors 43 Seniors 58 Teachers 58 Teachers 46 Seniors 
5 
(a)* | (a)* | (a)* | (a)* | (d)t 
8 8 8 8 7 7 14 
* (a) Teachers who missed. 
t (6) Errors missed 
III. No Punctuation before Co-ordinate but, for, so: 
(Comma omission before but not scored in short sentences.) 
Set A, 4 errors; Set B, 6 errors. 
ag 
Number of I: Set A II: SetB || MI: SetA || IV: SetA | | 238 
rrors 43 Seniors 58 Teachers || 58 Teachers 46 Seniors | .. | ES 
(a)* | (a)* | (a)* | (a)* | 
5 5 10 | 10 7 7 12 
Total missed] 21 |...../]..... 47 |..... 
Percentage.. 64.7||..... 27.3) 92.3] 39-9 


* (a) Teachers who missed. 
t (6) Errors missed. 
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IV. Period Omitted (at end of paragraph). 
Sets A and B, one error each. 


2 
Number of I: Set A II: Set B MI: SetA || Iv: | 
‘ors 43 Seniors 58 Teachers || 58 Teachers 46 Seniors oF fog 3 
> 
(a)* | (a)* | (a)* | (a)* | (5)t 
MecGacectewee rj 7 No | No 4 4 6 6 a 
rec- | rec- 
ord | ord 
Percentage..|..... 56.30 | | 13 54 | 22.7 
* (a) Teachers who missed. 
t (6) Errors missed. 
: V. Question Mark Omitted. 
a Sets A and B, one error each. 
2-8 
| 
; Number | I: Set A II: Set B III: Set A IV: Set A V: Set B < 28 
"8 of Errors; 43 Seniors 58 Teachers 58 Teachers 46 Seniors 37 Seniors | 3 zo 
| 
| (a)* | |] @* | (a)* | || | 
I. | § 5 13 | 13 || 3 3 2 2 
Per- 
cent-+ 


* (a) Teachers who missed. 
(6) Errors missed. 
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VI. 


VII. 
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Flagrant Errors in Possessives and Misuse of the Apostrophe. 
For example: “Our spirit’s fell,” “car’s full,” “ones curiosity,” “thats 
better,” “it’s back’? (spontaneous error by teacher!). 
A, 3 errors; B, 2 errors. 


8 
me | 523 
Number of I: Set A II: Set B || 11: SetA || Iv: SeA | | 
Errors 43 Seniors 58 Teachers 58 Teachers 46 Seniors Se 3 zs 

(a)* | (a)* | ()t (a)* | (6)t || | ()t 

14 | 14 33 33 4 4 
Percentage..|..... 19.5] 32.4] 23.7 


* (a) Teachers who missed. 

+ (6) Errors missed. 

§ The class of forty-eight Seniors recorded in Columns IV and V were given dictation con- 
taining ten possessives, such as “ Mr. and Mrs. Jones’s reception,” “the Joneses’ Ford,” “ Jones 
and Smith’s store,” “‘a party at the Joneses’,”’ “its,” “whose.” On this they made a total of 157 
errors, or an average of 3.4 to a student. The worst trouble—3o and 38 errors, respectively— 
of course occurred with the possessive plural of Jones. 


Misspelling and Mistakes in Capitalization. 
Most of them flagrant errors, but ranging from to much, lose for loose, fell of, 


to Cadalic car, and from Hay ride to Daddy said (“‘corrected”’ to daddy said), 
Set A, 34 errors; Set B, 25 errors. 


£= 8 
me 
Number of I: Set A II: Set B || III: SetA || IV: SetA | | 228 
Errors 43 Seniors 58 Teachers || 58 Teachers 46 Seniors | ..% | 25 

5 

(a)* | (a)* | (a)* | (b)t (a)* | 

2 2 12 12 16 16 17 
2 4 7 14 II 22 13 
dad 2 6 6 18 18 54 II 
4 16 II 44 3 12 5 
I 8 I 8 I 8 5 


* (a) Teachers who missed. 
t (6) Errors missed. 
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VIII. Verb-Subject Agreement. 


“Fish was getting scarce,’”’ “the girl were sick,” “we was,” etc. 


Set A, 3 errors; Set B, 4 errors. 


< me 2 
I: Set A II: Set B Set 
Number of Errors 43 Seniors 58 Teachers || 2:6 46 Seniors los 
(a)* | (a)* | (d)f (a)* | 
Percentage....|..... 16.4) 16.2] 10.3 
* (a) Teachers who missed. 
ft (b) Errors missed. 
IX. Adjective for Adverb: 
“Hurt bad,” “sure hope,” “terrible frightened,” etc. 
| I: Set A | II: Set B | IIT: Set A| IV: Set A] V: Set B | yn weighted) 
of Percentages 
Missed by..... 7 | 28 5 12 
Percentage....... 8.2 48.3 4.3 13.0 48.6 25.5 


X. From this point on, the specific errors listed occur in but one of the two sets: 
“Laying Down”’: 


General 
I: Set A | II: Set B | ITI: Set A] IV: Set A| V: Set B | _AVerage 
lof Percentages 
Three changed this to /ieing, one to lieying. 
“Had mounted the old cow and rode”’: 
General 
I; Set A | II: Set B | III: Set A| IV: Set A| V: Set B Perinat 
of Percentages 


As a “concealed error,” this probably is not equally flagrant with “had rode.” 
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iv “Sat out at a mad pace”’: 
- I: Set A | I: Set B | III: Set A] IV: Set A] V: Set B | ynverebted) 
of Percentages 
-o 
“A enjoyable ride”’: 
‘ I: Set A | II: Set B | III: Set A} IV: Set A} V: Set B (Unweighted) 
of Percentages 
“Ask for asked” (“I ask Daddy,” etc.): 
Four errors. 
ed) I: Set A | Ii: Set B | If: Set A] IV: Set A} V: Set B | unweighted) 
of Percentages 
we use to”: 
ed) I: Set A | II: Set B | III: Set A} [V: Set A| V: Set B (Unweighted) 
ges of Percentages 
Five changed this to “like we used to.” 
Say for says: 
ges I: Set A | II: Set B | If: Set A] IV: Set A} V: Set B (Unweighted) 
of Percentages 
” 
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Come for came: 


General 
I; Set A | II: Set B | II: Set A| IV: Set A| V: Set B (Unweighred) 
of Percentages 
“Them big fish”’: 
General 
I: Set A | If: Set B | III: Set A] IV: Set A} V: Set B (Unweighted) 
of Percentages 


The average of failures to correct on all these gross grammatical errors in X, 
from laying down to them big inclusive, was 15.8 per cent. 


XI. Gross Incoherence in Sentences Unnoted, as in Dr. Thorndike’s Specimens 
E-7 and 
“Some places that she arrived, Gabria] had just left, and she went on and on 
more and more disheartened, and after she had been looking for him of years 
she finally come across him, old and very ill, and he finally died in her arms.” 
“The cause of Northern States rising tobbacco is that the people of ditierent 
states is navigating all over the Northern States and irregating the land and the 
south is drying cause of the south is so hot and the sun pointing in the same 
direction.” 
Two cases 


II: | General 
1: Set A | Thorndike | III: Set A| IV: Set A| V: Set B 4) 
Specimens nweighte 


(by 43 
students) | 

| 


To complete the picture, I append tables of “‘corrections” (1) 
which change a pupil’s quite acceptable form, or one at least not 
flagrantly wrong, to one quite shockingly illiterate, and (2) of a 
multitudinous array of puristic or wholly captious excisions, restate- 
ments, rearrangements, and additions which make over the pupils’ 
own expressions into such as fit the corrector’s ways of thinking and 
writing. Clearly, in many cases, they reveal awkward and even 


*E. L. Thorndike, One Hundred and Fifty Specimens in English Composition. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1916. 
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tactless minds which “schoolmaster” and iron out what is pleas- 
antly individual. As Mr. Chubb says: 


We know that teachers are only too prone, for “clearness’”’ sake, to change 
into a flat, commonplace, and narrow accuracy ... . [children’s] literary 
surprises, which, while they may not pass muster under textbook rule, are to 
be more than tolerated on the score of their fresh and savory quality and 


rich connotation.? 


TABLE IV 


I. FLAGRANTLY WRONG CORRECTIONS 
(THOSE STARRED WERE MADE REPEATEDLY) 


*o4 Lawrence Street...............-. 
I immediately invited her............ 


“Write out figures” 
Who I immediately invited 


“Watch spelling, punctuation and etc.” 


*Poles and lines and sinkers.......... 


Spirit’s fell 

On looking back what do you think 


Aramis (Three Musketeers)........... 


Spirited black hunter................ 
Every time we go out in the boat she 
takes in a barrel of water........... 


*Dear Helen: 


* Teaching of English, p. 201. 


Poles, lines and sinkers (very common) 
Like we used to (at least five times) 
Left fly 

“Trite”’ (possessive not corrected) 
Cars’ full, car fulls, or full cars 


“Did what look back ?” 
“Tense” 
“Singular tense”’ 
on is antecedent ?” 
An cow{!] 
Without scarcely touching it 
Artamis [!] 
“Barbarism”’ 
“ Adject. too” 
In as much 
Connetticut, and Connecticutt 


..A Commercial Club 


“Capitalize name of organization” 
Spirited Black Hunter 
Says, “she will pay” 
Says, “that he will... .. 


“Who?” 

Homeguard 

Beebe gun 

“Write out first name” (required at 
least a dozen times) 

Dear Helen, (very common as a require- 
ment) 
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II. Purist OVERCORRECTION 


Connectives and relation of clauses 


As Written Correction 

*Horse who fairly danced with pride. .. Horse which danced with pride 

We had a collision and tore.......... A collision took place, tearing 

Got half way then we asked.......... Got half way when we asked 

And I thought 

We started cheerfully but we had Westarted cheerfully and we had hardly 
hardly reached the bridge when..... reached the bridge when . 

*As she was lying down.............. While she was lying down 

Which I rode on (very common) 

*Said he would take her and I could Said he would take her and that I could 


*And, but, for, or must not begin sentences (almost universal prescription; it 
may of course be well labeled “better not oftener than once in two weeks,” 
as Dr. Thorndike suggests) 

*and- and changed to a series (by over 80 per cent) 


Whenever 

ee Seemed as though 

Tere Be sure to patch (see any complete 
dictionary) 

Too 


Omissions—“corrected’’: 


The shed was in bad shape........... The shed was in a bad shape 

About seven thirty.................. At about seven thirty 

The most interesting ride I had was The most interesting ride I had was the 
when I rode to Petersburg......... one I had when I rode to Petersburg 

To the town of Petersburg 

Direct us which road to take......... Direct us as fo which road to take 


Road was hilly. One of us took sick Road was hilly, and consequently one of 
us took sick(!) 

I had mounted the wrong cow!.......J later learned that I had mounted the 

wrong cow 
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common) 
Sent /o me 


Changes in word-order and wording: 


And consequently owned............. Who owned consequently 

And I fell off 

Visited my uncle in California, who Visited in California my uncle, who 
owned 

I received your letter and am glad to I received your letter and was glad to 
glad to hear from you 

Fraid Cat calling 

Thought I was done for.............. Thought my last moment had come 

Think the girl was as sick as she was. . . Realize the extent of her illness 


Jerked the car from one side of the Steered the car... 

We had raced along for an hour (the I had raced along 

Never once stopped................. Did not stop 


Constructive Comments, Verbatim et Literatim: 


Some more miserable spelling!! 

Put a period after your signature. 

Look up your rule for paragraphing. 

Learn your rules for punctuation. 

The few errors can be corrected and will add much to the letter. [What 
will ?]. 

Poor; re-write [no suggestion given]. 

No topic or summary sentences [in narrative]. 

Your worst mistake is using ask for asked, and it reads a little jerky. 

Re-write, using perfect punctuation and spelling. 

Come and see me, so that you may write better sentences. 

I would not like to get a letter from you. 

Too personal; rather uninteresting. 

On “we got there: Where home or to your sister’s friend’s house [sic/]. 

On theme 3 of Hudelson Scale, which ends, ‘We enjoyed the day hugely, 
even if we did have such a bad accident” [Three persons killed in another 
car]. 
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See me after school. 

Incongruous. 

Consistent ? 

Logical ? 

Probable story ? 

Rather rash statement. 

Do you mean this? 

Exactly true ? 

Very disagreeable and most improbable. 

You work up to your climax well but watch punctuation [sic]. 

You must not change person or tense. [Never ?] 

I don’t believe you mean this, do you? 

I suggest you omit last paragraph. Why? 

You are not a hard-hearted boy, but this last sentence makes it appear 
that way. 

This was an awful experience. Tell it well and you can hold an audience 
anywhere. 

Did you go on and enjoy the day after you had seen such a disaster? You 
did ?!! 

Your conclusion is rather heartless, and you could make it sound better. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF POETRY 


CHRISTABEL F. FISKE 
Vassar College 


I have been considering, for the good of my pedagogic soul, 
what should be the equipment of a student emerging from college 
so far as appreciation of English poetry is concerned. He should 
possess definite capacity for aesthetic reaction, a reasonable grasp 
of its scientific basis and bearings, a reasonable grasp of its his- 
torical and philosophical evolution. Of these three desiderata the 
first seems most important for our purpose because, in a fashion, it 
involves the rest. 

And here we come straight upon the problem of the curriculum 
in its flexible adjustment to the needs of an infinite variety of 
physical and mental types—that problem with which we are all 
striving quite gallantly to cope, until we wearily feel, sometimes, 
as if Curriculum were a huge juggernaut rampant on our campuses, 
strewing its way with victims, which we must, somehow, tame and 
yoke into a serviceable monster to plow and plant withal. We 
have to deal, that is, not with a homogeneous group of well-endowed, 
evenly developing students, but with these promising ones side by 
side in the classroom with others excessively limited in intellect 
who, by painful exertions, have managed to meet technical pre- 
requisites; and with still others who, potentially brilliant, have yet 
not thrived (often for obscure temperamental reasons) in our 
atmosphere of organized intellectual effort. The problem is the 
problem of instructors in all fields alike, especially delicate, so far 
as the teacher of poetry is concerned, only because the various, 
sometimes almost unanalyzable, elements in the students’ equip- 
ment necessary for the proper handling of the subject make the 
question of adequate prerequisites and corequisites an extremely 
difficult one. We are faced, in short, by a group of students capable 
of absolutely different degrees of capacity for aesthetic response to 
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the aura of suggestion surrounding every earthly object; an aura 
that, according to the eye that sees it, either turns into a magical 
glamor enhancing and refining the object or into an insidious mist 
distorting or degrading it, or that, dissolving before the literal 
eye, leaves it standing in unrelieved baldness. 

In chapel, I often glance up at the luminous, golden faces 
leaning from the architraves high above us, my pleasure in their 
beauty tempered with amusement as I remember the foreman whom 
I heard, when the chapel was a-building, calling out to his man, 
‘Ho, Jim, bring in them angels out of the box.”” As I glance around 
among the Seniors in the front rows, I recognize absolutely certain 
ones to whom ‘“‘them angels” have remained, as it were, ‘them 
angels”? to the end of the chapter, just as their spades are flatly 
spades, their primroses simple primroses—nothing more—and 
Sunset Hill a nice place for picnics. My heart smites me some- 
times as I look at them, for many of them are not by any means 
aesthetically hopeless material. In fact, few people are—a few 
stupid, obtuse natures, with possibly a superficial, glittering clever- 
ness, who will probably continue forever to see in Keats’s “‘ Eve of 
St. Agnes” only a modern bedroom farce. But the good, honest 
“them angel” type—they are apt to haunt one unpleasantly at 
the close of their college course. They constitute, in fact, a distinct 
problem. Could we possibly have discovered some stimulus to 
which, unknown to us, unknown even to themselves, perhaps, 
they were even then unconsciously responding? Could we, 
possibly, discovering that, have widened the scope of their sus- 
ceptibility ? 

A faculty friend of mine at Vassar told me of an interview she 
had with a Freshman who was singularly stiff and dull in her 
literary responsiveness. My friend, trying to tap the springs of 
aesthetic response, said, incidentally, that she herself could not 
compose music at all, not having learned to care for harmonic 
structure until quite recently. “Oh, what a pity!” the girl 
responded, her face flushing in a burst of spontaneous and quite 
beautiful sympathy that both touched and amused my friend— 
amused her because it corresponded so exactly to her own reaction 
toward the student as a person who did not habitually react to 
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word appeal. There is fair hope for a person like this so far as 
future appreciation of poetry is concerned. The germ of response 
to the appeal of poetry may easily be quickened in her consciousness 
by skilful presentation to her, for instance, of the large analogies 
between poetry and music so fascinatingly presented by modern 
prosodists like Alden, Omond, and Dabney, along lines struck out 
by Lanier. It is along the line of such sympathetic experimenta- 
tion with the individual, then, that the solving of the problem so far 
as the honest literal-minded student is concerned must begin. 
Having discovered in what direction lies his most spontaneous, 
however undeveloped, capacity for aesthetic response, one may 
hope from it, as focal point, to be able to throw across a shining, 
slender bridge over which he may pass into larger possession of our 
natural heritage of beauty as it reveals itself in poetry. Where 
no such capacity is discoverable, the problem becomes painful; for 
the teacher of poetry courses knows quite well, as he looks into 
many a steady, uninspired young face, that whether life is to be 
for its owner a barren or a tolerable experience, a desert island in 
very truth, or an island at least occasionally ‘full of noises, sounds 
and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not,’”’ may depend upon 
his own ability to make stir in him, however faintly and falteringly, 
poetic sens bility. 

This problem of trying to teach poetry to temperamentally 
unpoetic persons is a perennial one. But for the last few years 
there have been accumulating causes which have combined to 
make us all, and especially young people with as yet unsettled 
standards—even those with natural artistic temperament—less 
sensitive to its unobtrusive magic. The after-war world in which 
we are living is, after all, in many respects, spiritually as well as 
literally, a poster-world. I use this expression, of course, as 
characterizing only certain aspects of it. In many ways, the 
present and the recent world-situations have developed among our 
young people an admirable set of qualities, among them much 
practical all-round social competence and initiative. ‘They want 
to be doing something all the time,” said a friend of mine recently. 
They certainly do, and ‘‘everything” includes a great number of 
excellent activities. But it cannot be said that life nowadays is 
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conducive in any striking degree to the mood of poetic appreciation. 
It is certainly true that sensational headlines are writ large, and 
that people talk through megaphones. This constant, positive, 
blaring appeal to eye and ear, penetrating, perforce, into even the 
most retired of academic communities, must necessarily render 
more remote the delicate melody, the unembodied imagery, of the 
poets. This accustoming of us to violent stimuli began during 
the war, to us on this side the Atlantic mostly through the written 
word, the awful descriptions of carnage, desolation, starvation, 
pressing on us on all sides from sensational newspapers to Sassoon’s 
somber poetry. And, unquestionably, under the impact of it, the 
imagination of the sensitive grew strained, and of the majority 
blunted, in both cases often to the point of responding readily to 
only such violent stimuli. During the war, however, the very 
magnitude of the issues involved, the tremendous stress of human 
passion and suffering, informed and vitalized every movement of 
the violently colored, violently demonstrative world. The war 
ended, the passion died away, leaving, however, its tradition of 
high color and abnormal activity to degenerate, so far as reflections 
and echoes of it are concerned, into much meaningless veneer and 
posturing. This is what I mean by calling our world, in certain 
aspects, a poster-world. 

Many other causes, well under way before the war, have com- 
bined with the various results of the world’s cataclysm to bring 
about the result we are dwelling on. To mention only one or two: 
The automobile, so rapidly penetrating, and in a sense dominating, 
the lives of all classes, with its physical exhilarating of us, its rapid 
bird’s-eye panorama of flying landscape, has unquestionably played 
its part in creating in our minds impatience of the slower modes of 
locomotion. Compare your own mood on return from an after- 
noon skimming over perfect roads through impressionistic country, 
where the green of the mountains blurs into the blue of the sky, 
with that on your return from the old-time drive or tramp, with its 
pauses and meditations, its leisurely exploration of steep mountain 
roads and lanes which the motor car as a rule neglects, in a half- 
tranced tranquillity that leaves the eye at leisure to brood at will 
over its harvest. The boy and girl of the driving class scarcely 
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know the mood, I think. The movie, also, with its blaring visual 
appeal, has helped scare away the bodiless, persistent visions of 
the mind, at once the outgrowth and the fuel of poetic mood. 
Even the pageantry, sometimes lovely, sometimes extremely bad, 
which has grown so popular of recent years, has had its part, I 
think, in deadening for the individual his characteristically unique 
internal vision—has standardized, to an extent, the images that 
rise in the mind at a given word. Personally, I feel that I never 
again want to see a dryad or a nymph dancing, in the flesh, across 
lawns or under trees. They intrude too persistently into my own 
special vision of what dryads and nymphs should be, visions which 
not for the world would I translate into flesh and gauze. 

This flagging, as it seems to me, of current response to the image- 
evoking power of the poet has interested me extremely; and of late 
I have found myself wondering more persistently than ever in how 
far systematic collaboration with the psychology department would 
be helpful in restoring imaginative vitality along this line. I 
picked up lately a monograph by Professor Downey, of Wisconsin, 
Imaginal Reaction to Poetry, and, drifting through it, was almost 
dazed at the alluring beauty of an inner world springing perennially 
into being within the brain of a certain reagent called A in response 
to 113 fragments of fine poetry—a world evoked merely as back- 
ground, apparently, for the images directly inspired by the frag- 
ments. Through what magical landscapes she can habitually wander 
by merely touching her talisman: “‘a sky full of clouds above a coun- 
try of low green hills,” “‘a wood of young trees just leafing out in the 
sunshine,” ‘meadows filled with white clover.” I envied A and, 
stirred to emulation, turned eagerly to the fragments grouped at 
the end of the book in order to start at once in discovery of my own 
inner fairyland. But, for the moment, A dominated me. B, 
likewise, proved annoying. I shall never again read Keats’s 

A whispering blade 


Of grass, a wailful gnat, a bee bustling 
Down in the bluebells, 


without seeing B’s visual image—‘‘a blade of grass, with many 
other blades about it, and a large bee who had a tiny skirt hung 
from his waist.”” Well might Professor Downey remark: ‘The 
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striking characteristic of B’s visual imagery was its unexpectedness, 
very often its grotesqueness.” This little experience of mine 
proved so attractive, however, that I read the fragments to little 
groups of students for the sheer purpose of emphasizing the fascina- 
tion of mind images. The experiment was stimulating and opened 
an interesting vista for speculation as to how far close specific 
co-operation between given poetry courses and the department of 
psychology could be managed, with a view to the possibility of an 
intelligent selection of poetry for a given student on the basis of 
his susceptibility to visual, auditory, or other forms of imagery. 
Too much credit cannot be given to the dramatic clubs and dra- 
matic classes in the various departments in so far as they render 
audible for the college community the rhythms of the poets, but 
far more needs to be done. We must make ourselves so irresistibly 
attractive that we can successfully compete with the vociferous 
elements in our noisy age. But, to do this, the forces of most 
English departments would have to be doubled—if, that is, for 
every hour of formal classroom work there could be one hour of 
informal meeting in little groups for the adequate reading aloud 
of the poets we are studying, for the sheer, clear letting-sink into 
consciousness the rhythms and cadences and imagery of poetry. 
Of my work with Corson, of Cornell, I remember only one inesti- 
mable thing—a firelit room, a quiet group, a voice. I can never 
know how much of my power to hear the rhythms of the English 
poets when I sit silently reading dates from that steady sequence 
of winter evenings. Until that power is gained there can be no 
adequate silent reading of poetry. The lines will not sing them- 
selves into our consciousness but will remain mere dull word- 
patterns. Only by leisurely reading in little groups can we create 
a potent aural spell that will cause songs to flutter up from the 
printed page into ear and heart. 

The causes accustoming us to palpable emotional stimuli have 
done more than to make mere quiet reading seem tame. They 
have combined with another modern tendency to rob our students 
automatically of time for reading, namely, busy preoccupation with 
numerous social and political activities. We remember how busy 
with practical things we all were during the war, how husbands 
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hurrying out to make Liberty Bond speeches exchanged abstracted 
greetings with wives returning late to dinner from Red Cross work, 
how children grew up in a whirl of unintermittent activity. This 
strenuous, executive habit has continued. A certain side of modern 
youth Rose Macaulay has hit off well in Dangerous Ages: 

About Kay and Gerda there was a certain splendid earnestness about 

life. ‘‘Admirable creatures,’ thought Neville, watching them with whimsical 
tenderness. They had nothing to do with the pre-war dilettante world. 
Their childhood had been lived during the War and they had emerged hot 
with elemental things, discussing life, lust, love, politics, social reform, with 
cool candor, intelligent thoroughness and Elizabethan directness. ... . 
They were better than she had been, these children, more public-spirited and 
more in earnest about life. 
It is on top of real earnestness of outlook, I think, that superficial 
interest in jazz, in extravagant dancing, extravagant dressing, 
sensational films and books, froths and bubbles. But meantime 
taste deteriorates, and practical and social activities, combining 
with the less desirable ones referred to above, reduce to a minimum 
any margin of contemplative leisure. If you go to see Douglas 
Fairbanks turning D’Artagnon into a sublimated boy scout, postur- 
ing athletically among French castles and cardinals, you obviously 
cannot spend your evening getting acquainted with D’Artagnon, 
Dumas’ inimitable Gascon swaggerer, performing /is maneuvers 
with a dash of self-conscious artistry. If you are a member of the 
costumes committee, doing fine service under orders of the chair- 
man, cutting out for hours at a time green gauze costumes for 
sirens and Circes, you obviously cannot, simultaneously, be getting, 
as spur to your own unique vision, first-hand and independent 
information about them from Homer. 

It seems to me that the simultaneous presence in the minds of 
the young people of today of real social sympathy, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of distinct response to certain cheap and mere- 
tricious stimuli, is not only interesting in itself, but also offers to 
the instructor a unique chance of experimenting. If an archangel 
could descend just now and, taking advantage of this opportune 
wave of social expansiveness, could restate and restress, with arch- 
angelic convincingness, the impersonal and social nature of real 
aesthetic emotion; if he could reveal to boys and girls a vision of 
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art as a race possession, as a folkland where each may take and 
enjoy to the uttermost without robbing his neighbor of a tithe of 
his right; if Raphael could reveal all this, he would open to art an 
avenue of approach immensely fascinating to the youth of today. 
In brief, it does seem to me that, lacking Raphael, the least we can 
do is consciously to incorporate elementary aesthetic theory into 
every poetry course as part and parcel of our material. 

As a result of the lack of time for reading referred to above, we 
have a generation of students entering our colleges that, strength- 
ened and expanded in many ways by the fiery world in which their 
youth has been passed, have had impaired, to some extent, their 
power to read. A great stumbling-block in the way of their ade- 
quate reading of poetry is the initial one of insufficient knowledge 
of words. Of one tool with which they are equipped for getting 
independently the meaning of words they do not know, the average 
student practically makes little use—namely, his Latin training. 
Other phases of this helplessness along this line cannot be wondered 
at on account of current neglect of linguistic study. Such neglect 
is immensely to be regretted. A few weeks’ contemplation of the 
romantic careers of these adventurous little wanderers down through 
the ages, battered, broken, beaten, sometimes knocked out of 
existence entirely by sturdier members of their own clan or by 
foreign intruders; now rising like ‘marshal’ from stable to court, 
now like ‘‘burly”’ and “stench” thrown out from medieval bower 
and garden to street and gutter; becoming, finally, fascinating 
little depositories of race culture, legend, folklore, economics, 
history, superstition, social custom, etc. I know no other means 
so effective for wakening in a limited period sensitiveness to the 
aesthetic possibilities of words. Let the student once fully grasp 
the fact that a word is a chameleon taking color from its environ- 
ment and he is prepared to meet it on the poet’s own terms in the 
poetry he reads. It sinks like a silken thread into the exquisite 
fabric. The word “cold,” in the last stanza of Keats’s ‘‘ Grecian 
Urn”—“ Cold Pastoral’’—which struck chill to the soul of a person 
I know, becomes the one inevitable word that forever eternalizes 
the delicately wrought, austere, tranquil loveliness, ‘haunted about 
by leaf-fringed legend,” ‘“‘with brede of marble men and maidens 
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That this direct study of the intrinsic charm of words is effective 
in producing sensitiveness to them when embodied in poetry is 
without question. But in order that sensitive openness to their 
beauty may be kept perennially alive, it is obviously necessary 
that it be brought into some sort of relationship with colloquial 
speech. In the shrill tones and slip-shod pronunciation which, in 
almost any American community, daily thuds and mangles words, 
how preserve the instinct that prompts one to look for and cherish 
the person whose daily speech keeps ever fresh and burgeoning the 
beauty of words? One effective method, among many others, is 
to turn students loose in English-dialect dictionaries, where they 
discover, in the spoken English of the provinces, forms of speech 
the charms of which move and delight them. To compare in class, 
after the snowfall the other day, the dining-room exclamations at 
breakfast with that of an English farmer on a like occasion: ‘‘ What 
girt blossoms ’twer to the snow yesterday,” was well calculated to 
produce in my Old-English class interesting talk. Too poignant 
almost for general discussion was the exclamation one of the class 
brought in, jotted down from the lips of a Wiltshire man when he 
was told that both his arms must be amputated: “Be I to be 
shrouded like an auld polly [pollard] ?”? But less painful examples 
analogous to this sublimation, in passionate language, of a simple 
orchard operation, may prove a wonderful eye-opener and bring 
poetry nearer to them by revealing the fact that Milton, for instance, 
in transmuting many a commonplace word into poetic color, is 
merely subjecting it in a higher degree to the alchemy of emotional- 
ized imagination than are delicate and eager speakers in their own 
circles. 

This sensitiveness to the special quality of the word when 
embodied in a poem is also important because, obviously, the 
recognition of its special quality just there implies a consciousness 
of the whole which, though vague, may easily be sharpened into 
concrete response to structural beauty. Ina short poem, a striking 
word may easily be used as a colorful syntactical center from which 
one may work out finally the poem’s complete structural scheme. 
This is a practicable thing to do because interest in words grows 
rapidly, and a student who realizes the intrinsic romantic possi- 
bilities of a word and its atmospheric quality in a given poem is, at 
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the merest suggestion, I notice, anxious to run the gamut of its 
capability by realizing it as an architectural unit. It is a natural 
method of doing away forever with a very curious prejudice on 
the part of the average student against what he calls the process 
of picking poetry to pieces, whereby he conceives that the lines of 
a given poem will lie strown around the floor like broken flower 
petals. 

Another obstacle to the student’s adequate reading power is his 
lack of spiritual possession of the past. A certain percentage of my 
students in their attitude toward Homer often remind me of the 
medieval poets, who either lifelessly listed classical names and 
stories, or translated them bodily into the atmosphere and setting 
of their own period. The depth and color of such passages as the 
first two stanzas of Shelley’s ‘‘Hymn to Pan,” for instance, must 
necessarily be lost simply because ‘‘dark Tempe lying in Pelion’s 
shadow ” is not a part of their own demesne by right of rapt, spiritual 
conquest. As for those lizards in the preceding stanza: 

Those lizards below in the grass, 

As silent as ever old Tmolus was— 
they might be twentieth-century lizards in the fields around Pitts- 
burgh instead of twin brothers of those immortal ones in Theocritus’s 
seventh idyll, sleeping through the sultry Sicilian noon on the rough 
stone wall. 

As to a second point involved in necessary spiritual possession 
of the past, namely, its social and political history, the student 
seems to me to have as much as one could reasonably expect. 
Here also, however, our current lack of adequate aesthetic instinct 
is apparent. The student distinctly enjoys recognizing embodied 
in verse some historic fact or condition, but he is too often content 
to stop there. He does not spontaneously go farther in the realiza- 
tion that, as a student of poetry, his real task, in so far as that bit 
of historical data is concerned, has just begun: first, to react as 
sensitively as possible to the special image of beauty into which 
the poet has sublimated it; second, to recognize it as being or not 
being one of his characteristic ways of reacting to life. The Eliza- 
bethan explorations, for instance, as a historic fact, the student is 
interested to discover in Renaissance literature. But he does not 
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pause for brooding—for recognizing, as peculiarly the three poets’ 
own reactions to them, Marlowe’s epic sweep of vision whereby 
all the “vast conclave of ocean” unfolds before our dazzled eyes; 
or Spenser’s brooding fancy enduing remote shores and forests with 
the hues and perspectives of fairyland; or Shakespeare’s inspired 
insight through which all the grotesqueness, the pathos, the infinite 
credulity, the rhythmical primitive beauty of the savage mind, 
brought against civilized sophistication and greed, is idealized for- 
ever in Caliban. 

There is one problem involved in inducing in the student 
aesthetic appreciation of poetry, and that is the difficulty of helping 
him to the attainment of some coherent principle whereby the 
poets may not remain in isolated grandeur, each in the midst of 
his own special “‘unplumbed, salt, estranging sea,” high lights 
miscellaneously dazzling the voyager now from one angle, now 
from another, but may be rendered easily accessible to him by 
means of some reliable, well-oriented compass. It is a lack of 
some such principle that robs even the mature student often of an 
enhancing, almost epic view of a nation’s poetry as a concrete, 
progressive index of its spiritual attainment. Ultimately, every 
scholar works out his own peculiar criterion. But, in general, 
the young student will find, I think, no hint happier than this 
passage of John Erskine’s: ‘‘George Santayana’s great sentence, 
that all life is animal in its origin and spiritual in its possible fruits, 
has given to many... . a scale against which to judge the com- 
plete poet and also the poet who reports only our animal origins 
or only our spiritual fruits.” ‘“‘If all life has a natural basis,” he 
continues his quotation, ‘‘then any art which tells the whole truth 
of life must portray that basis; and if life has also spiritual ends, 
then no art is complete which fails to portray those ends—the poet 
should not separate himself from our world—rather, his art should 
rise upon it.”” I read this to my students one day, and they said, 
somewhat to my consternation: ‘‘That’s Plato’s heavenly love and 
heavenly beauty.” We are, naturally, still engaged in vigorous 
argument out of which, I think, for a few of them, some sound 
suggestion may arise by which they may, temporarily at least, 
“‘pass unbewildered from poet to poet.” 
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These, then, are the main problems that, in our distracting 
present, suggest themselves to me most forcibly. First, a cur- 
riculum which, in the throes of readjustment to a rapidly changing 
society, has not yet mastered the delicate intricacies of prerequisite 
and corequisite; second, too little current response to poetic stimuli, 
due partly to the vociferous eye-and-ear appeal of postwar life, 
partly to the pressure of current social and political activities; 
third, lack of adequate power to read; fourth, difficulty in dis- 
covering a sound, easily grasped philosophical principle that may 
enable the student to catch in each poet suggestion, by comparison 
or contrast, of the whole rhythmic on-sweep of English verse. 
These problems must be solved before the average student can be 
aroused to his maximum of aesthetic response. That done, our 
main task will have been accomplished; and, that done, in those 
fitted for it, interest in its scientific and historical sides will inevi- 
tably follow. 


OVERTURE TO OTHELLO 


On the edge of my father’s wheatfield grew two wild-rose bushes, 
One, a tall, sturdy sweetbriar, 
The other, a humble pasture-rose. 


I called them my little garden, 

And I visited them almost every day, 

To dream, and delight in their scent and color, 

The sweetbriar with its rare, spicy perfume, 

Like odors from an oriental casket; 

The other, just rose-smell, the incarnation of a New England summer. 


Then came the end. 

Sparks from a passing engine set fire to the ripened grain. 
Death swept the field like a hurricane. 

His hot breath burned my roses to ashes— 


Ashes! 
CHARLES BALLARD 


Morris HicH ScHoor 
New York City 
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PRESENT-DAY NEEDS IN THE TRAINING OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 


EMMA J. BRECK 
University High School, Oakland, California 


One of the most hopeful signs in education today is the new 
emphasis placed upon objectives. What are we trying to do? 
Why are we trying todoit? Isit worth while in the light of purpose 
and results? To these questions every change in curriculum or 
method is being subjected by thoughtful educators. Recently 
such questions have been brought pointedly to the attention of the 
general public by the criticism of Dr. Pritchett, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Learning, of the rapidly 
increasing expense of the American public school system, due largely, 
as he sees it, to a change in the purposes of education. The resulting 
discussion, in which prominent educators have participated, has 
forced temporarily the whole question of educational aims and 
purposes into the public eye, and out of the resulting arguments 
for and against present educational procedure have come new 
definitions of education in terms of modern educational philosophy 
that will prove enlightening to the tax payer and of possible help 
to the continuance of present educational policies. 

One of the most distinguished proponents of the new education 
who entered the list in opposition to Dr. Pritchett’s views was 
Dr. John Dewey, professor of philosophy at Columbia University. 
According to Dr. Dewey the main purpose of the schools is not that 
of teaching subjects, whether few or many, but primarily that of 
fitting all the youth of the country for proper membership in the 
community. In this purpose lies the justification for compulsory 
support of the public school, no matter what its cost, as well the 
criteria for its change and development. Such a view of education, 
since the world-war, has more and more been entertained by 
educators who are thoughtful students of life. If civilization is to 
be saved, it must be by education, primarily through the schools, 
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and our procedure there, in the large and in the small, must be 
constantly tested and evaluated in the light of this purpose. 

Before proceeding, therefore, to a discussion of our topic, it is 
necessary first to consider the subject of English from this point 
of view, for it will be impossible to decide what is needed in those 
who are to teach it until we can find its rightful place in the entire 
educational program. What is the dominant purpose in the minds 
of those who are struggling to hold it in the public-school curricu- 
lum? What can it do to fit the boys and girls of America for useful, 
helpful membership in society ? Are we accomplishing it? If not, 
what changes are needed, either in matter or manner, or in both ? 
No advance can be made in the teaching of English until we answer 
these questions. We cannot tell the needs of our subject till we 
know what we are trying to do with it. We must construct a 
sound theory of the purpose of the study of English before we can 
answer any of the manifold questions that confront us today. 
Shall this new subject be added to our English course? Shall that 
old one go? Shall this shift of emphasis be made? Shall that 
project be admitted? Where are our teachers succeeding, where are 
they failing? What do they need to make them better? All 
these questions must be answered in the light of the basic question, 
What are we trying to do with the subject of English ? 

To answer satisfactorily this question it is necessary that we 
should first decide on the content of the expression, “‘ proper member- 
ship ina community.” Without attempting an exhaustive analysis, 
the following needs stand out prominently. First, the individual 
must be equipped to care for himself. He must be able to earn a 
living so that he will not become a charge upon the community. 
Second, he must have intelligence trained sufficiently to enable 
him to grasp the problems of community life and to make sane 
decisions concerning them. Third, he must have such personal 
virtues as will make it possible for other people to live with him 
safely and happily. Fourth, he must have developed in him a 
group consciousness, and a willingness, if necessary, to subordinate 
self-interest to the welfare of the group. 

What, now, in the light of this analysis is the place of English 
in the curriculum? Can it justify its existence? Manifestly its 
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contribution to the first essential of community life, the ability to 
earn a living, is only incidental for the great majority, who will 
support themselves primarily with their hands, although for the 
minority with more mental development it will contribute much 
toward the gaining of a better and pleasanter livelihood. A man 
may earn exorbitant wages as a plasterer or brick layer with no 
help from the subject of English, but if he would advance far out 
of the ranks of the mere manual laborer, he must have the ability 
to use English skilfully as a tool, and to so express himself that he 
will not be open to the hostile criticism of those in the business and 
social class he is ambitious to enter. In the development of 
intellectual powers English is also a help though not a necessity. 
Other subjects in the curriculum are equally valuable as means to 
clear, discriminating, logical thinking and the formation of sound 
judgments. Its largest contribution toward “proper living in a 
community”’ lies unquestionably in its power to elevate personal 
standards and to develop ideals of unselfishness and responsibility 
toward others, necessary to successful group life, and this through 
the part of the subject of English that in the judgment of the 
superficial thinker is valuable only to add the graces of life, not its 
essentials. For it is literature, rather than the more practical 
composition, that is especially needed to help fit boys and girls for 
community living. It furnishes ideas and ideals, standards and 
admirations, models for imitation, all clothed in attractive garb, 
at a time when the nature of youth is still plastic. Through its use 
the narrow range of ideas may be enlarged, the limited horizon 
broadened. These are the great possibilities of literature: it 
contains material that, if introduced to boys and girls early enough 
and in an attractive way, has unlimited potential power to develop 
and strengthen the spiritual nature, without which there can be no 
successful nor happy group life. In this lies its justification for a 
place in every school of the land that deals with adolescent youth. 

It is of the utmost importance that teachers of English should 
grasp this possibility for it once thoroughly understood and accepted, 
their entire approach to their subject must of needs be changed. 
Literature will no longer be a subject to be taught, but a tool to be 
used, a means by which developing forces may be started working 
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in the lives of boys and girls that will continue their beneficent 
effect for the individual and for society throughout the coming 
years of manhood and womanhood. 

The first and most important need in the training of teachers of 
English today is this attitude toward our subject; the testing of 
q everything connected with it by the question, “‘What can be done 
with it?” The results of such an approach would be far-reaching. 
It would at once affect the course of study. We should choose 
material because of its possibility of giving something vital, not 
, because of a tradition that knowledge about a book or an author or 


* a period is necessary. It would affect our teaching. Our emphasis 
4 would of necessity shift. We should stress content, the picture of 


life revealed, its connection with life today, the wisdom and insight 
: of the author, not literary analysis nor history nor movements. 
4 Given such an approach to the subject of literature under the 
_ guidance of even an inadequately trained teacher, and the chances 
for the results needed by society are more hopeful than from a 
Ph.D. without it. 

The second need in English teachers is more knowledge of 
adolescent psychology. It is not enough to be able to talk learnedly 
of the pedagogic “child.”” Teachers must have understanding of 
the natures of boys and girls of high-school age to know what will 
affect them; they must be able to predict their likes and dislikes, 
to make use of their aptitudes and aversions, to recognize and 
- employ in their teaching the dominant tendencies of their pupils 
; at different stages of their growth. When we teachers know as 
intelligently the students we teach as the material which we present, 
there will be more general and genuine liking there than is today 
for the subject of English. And when we realize that 


; The period of adolescence is one of great emotional change, that youth at 
4 this time is busy forming the ideals on which his future life is to be constructed, 
z: that in the early stages of this period boys and girls are much more concerned 
3 with what they are to be than with what they are to do, and that hero worship 
is one of the most important factors in determining this; when we know that 
an intense moral and religious struggle often marks the later years, that religious 
sentiment will be found dominant for a time and the problem of the meaning 
of life all engrossing— 
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when these well-known tendencies of adolescence are constantly 
in our minds to influence our decisions and procedure, we shall cease 
to be guilty of the accidental, purposeless courses of study which 
still convict teachers of English of an insufficient knowledge of the 
marked features of this most critical period, and of our subject’s 
possibilities for help or injury. 

A third pressing need in the training of English teachers is a 
thorough knowledge of modern educational procedure. The old 
methods of the English teacher will no longer hold the interest nor 
stimulate to activity. The exhaustive textual and structural 
analysis, the continual use of the question-and-answer method, 
the strong emphasis on literary devices and literary form must go. 
In their place we must lead boys and girls todo. The work of the 
progressive teacher today is not primarily to impart information, 
but to develop activity and guide it into educational channels, for 
the watchword of modern education is no longer acquiring, but 
accomplishment and power. 

And this brings us to a fourth need. To stimulate others to 
do and to develop in them ability and power, teachers must be able 
to lead the way; they must themselves have some creative power, 
or, wanting that, at least reasonable skill. This is the day of the 
project method in education, and no teacher who has used it would 
willingly lose from her classes the spirit and zest that enliven a 
group of young people eagerly working at a problem that interests 
them, but woe to the teacher’s peace of mind and to the progress of 
her class if she attempt to lead them without adequate preparation 
herself. Too many classrooms today are illustrating the sad waste 
of time that inevitably results when the blind try to lead the blind, 
especially when those led are impatient youth. 

Still another demand is made upon the teacher of English who 
would hope to make her work function in the lives of her pupils. 
She must have done wider reading, must have broader interests 
than is true of most of us. The young are vitally interested in life 
and its problems; are eagerly reaching out to experience its emotions 
and its thrills. This we can help them to do vicariously through 
literature, and more safely infinitely at this early age than through 
actual participation, but to content them with the paler imaginary 
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picture when they are eager for real life, and lead them to safe 
and wise emotional reactions will demand from us not only genuine 
interest in life and its problems, but all the knowledge of it we can 
acquire and the sanity and wisdom we can develop from study, 
reading, observation, and thought. From another angle, also, we 
must read much and broadly, especially of current writing. One 
of the most important duties of the English teacher today is to 
influence systematically the reading of the homes. If we are to do 
this we must reorganize our own. We must read more broadly 
that we may be able to interest many minds and many kinds, and 
especially we must acquire a greater and deeper knowledge of our 
own times. Our mental horizon must be pushed out as well as 
back; our own times must be interpreted to ourselves. When 
this is done for us we may then hope to do it for others, and not 
before. 

And this brings us to the question of how we are to get all these 
essentials for successful teaching. Many already in service have 
them; others are steadily acquiring them, but by sadly expensive 
methods. The numbers of teachers enrolled in summer schools 
and in extension and correspondence courses bear witness to a 
laudable professional interest and zeal. Many more are devoting 
out-of-school hours to study and preparation that might better be 
given to rest and mental and spiritual recreation. The precious time 
and strength thus spent should be saved for prospective teachers; 
they should be as adequately equipped as possible before beginning 
actual teaching, for with all that the best educational knowledge 
can do to fit them for their work, actual experience will bring them 
endless problems to solve, and changing conditions of life will 
demand constant readjustments of material and of method. Only 
if well trained in the beginning can they hope to meet the demands 
of modern teaching successfully and with safety to health of body 
and of mind. 

The greatest present need, then, for those who would teach 
English is for thorough, special, professional training, carefully 
planned by those with first-hand experience of high-school problems 
to meet actual, not traditional needs. And how and where are 
they to get it? Nowhere at present, except in the expensive and 
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wasteful school of experience and then only imperfectly, unless 
through more generous co-operation of colleges, universities, and 
teachers’ colleges. Some recognition of the need of more and 
different training is slowly growing in higher institutions of learning. 
A number of state universities, tardily waking up to a realization 
that what they take in each year as freshmen will ultimately 
depend very largely on what they send out as teachers, are including 
in their curricula special courses for prospective teachers, but 
these in most cases are but an hour or two a week, are given by 
university professors with little actual experience in high school 
needs, and too often with little interest in the work. What is 
needed by every teacher of English, in addition to the general 
courses in education that should be part of the equipment of every 
teacher, no matter what his subject, is a thorough course in the 
principles underlying the subject of English as an educational means 
in the secondary school, and an application of such principles to 
the problems of course making, technique of teaching, special class- 
room situations, extra-curricula activities, etc., that will at once 
confront every young teacher at the very beginning of his career. 
Such a course, if given in one semester, should be at least four hours 
a week, since any less time for a complex subject like English, 
that in reality is two subjects in one, would necessitate a mere 
lecture course that could do little but skim the surface. General 
principles can indeed be presented by the lecture method, but what 
the young teacher needs is the attempt, through discussion with a 
wise leader, to apply those principles to typical classroom problems. 
Such a method is destructive of time but most productive of results. 
And manifestly the instructor should be a teacher not only 
thoroughly trained in English, but experienced in the actual handling 
of present-day high-school classes. No amount of sympathy with 
secondary school problems nor of observation of one’s own children 
in their high-school career can alone qualify one to give such a 
course adequately; what is needed is knowledge, plus sound theory, 
plus wisdom from actual and recent experience. Such a course 
under such a leader should be made thoroughly respectable in the 
minds of students by being given graduate credit and by being 
prescribed by the English Department for all wishing its recom- 
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mendation as teachers; it should also be taken late enough for 
students to have had as much as possible of their regular training 
in English and also to have acquired something of the professional 
point of view. And where universities, as in California, are begin- 
ning to train teachers for junior as well as senior high schools, 
much better results would be obtained by offering different courses 
for the two groups, the problems and technique of teaching for each 
being so different that waste of time and inadequate results inevi- 
tably follow an effort to combine the two. 

The college work of most prospective teachers of English also 
needs to be changed if the demands of present-day high-school 
teaching are tobe met. Iam not criticizing the present preparation 
offered by our colleges and universities; from eight years experience 
with graduates of California institutions as well as with many from 
other states I know that it is good so far as it goes, but for teaching 
purposes in high schools it is in most cases inadequate. The 
selection of courses is in very many cases unsystematic, unorganized, 
and apparently accidental. What is needed is a careful, advisory 
system which should operate early in a student’s college career. 
A senior or graduate year is too late to begin to specialize in courses 
needed by teachers. Where broad foundation courses are not 
prescribed for all freshmen and sophomores, they should be required 
of those who may later intend to teach. These should include a 
broad survey of English and American literature, the latter of which 
is still absolutely foreign soil to many college graduates, except that 
they have a faint remembrance from grammar school days of 
Evangeline and perhaps Snow Bound. There should also be 
prescribed a course in literary types, with wide illustrative and 
comparative reading. No English teacher’s equipment is adequate 
without at least a semester’s work in Shakespeare, not textual 
criticism nor tracing of sources nor even largely analysis of plots, 
but an understanding study of human beings as pictured in his 
dramas, a discovery of the inevitability of great moral laws as 
revealed in their actions and fates, a recognition of great thoughts 
expressive of ripe wisdom and knowledge of life. One such course 
given by a teacher who has himself learned at the feet of the master 
will do more to make a teacher of high school boys and girls than 
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all the critical knowledge of a Furness. There should also be a 
course in the history of the language; not the close study of Old 
English that tradition still insists upon as essential preparation for 
the teaching of modern English, but a broad, general course that 
would show our place in the great family of languages, the various 
strains that enter into our composition, the main changes that 
have made English the practically uninflected language it is today. 
Such a course might well include a survey of modern English 
grammar, a subject of which most of the four or five hundred college 
graduates with whose preparation I have been conversant in the 
last eight years know practically nothing. In a day in which 
advanced educational thought is demanding that only so much 
grammar shall be taught in the lower schools as can be made to 
function, it is certainly not too much to ask that those who are to 
select should at least know the fundamentals of their subject. 
In addition to these basic courses, every prospective English 
teacher should have a broad reading course in current literature, an 
opportunity which, judging from a study of university catalogues, is 
rarely available. Except in summer schools, colleges are slow to 
respond to the new literature interests, and in most cases seem still 
to make age the first and final test of respectability and value. 
It may be sufficient as training for higher degrees that students 
should walk with faces turned to the past, but it is impossible so to 
lead the youth of today. He is eagerly reaching out to life about 
him; tradition, age, even such watchwords as ‘‘ permanence” and 
“universality” are not terms to conjure with when dealing with 
young individualists who are pining constantly for change. If our 
young teachers are to satisfy wisely the insistent demand of their 
classes for the new and the modern, if they are to hope to do what 
is still possible—lead through the new back to the old and the tried 
—they must know better than they do the modern literary field, 
and must have had help themselves in evaluating and selecting. 

In composition also English teachers need more help from the 
colleges. They should have, preferably not earlier than the senior 
year, a course in advanced writing, not comprising primarily the 
reading and discussion of literary models though there may profit- 
ably be much of such work, but a consideration of the essential and 
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distinctive features of each of the leading types of writing, so that 
they may be able to construct for themselves and their prospective 
pupils simple guiding rhetorical principles that will make them 
independent of the unending makers of textbooks of composition 
with which the educational market is flooded. Combined with this 
should be much creative work, not in some one field alone in which 
the individual is most interested or has special talent, but practice 
in each of the literary forms, the purpose of such a course being not 
to make writers, but to give the knowledge and power necessary to 
develop general as well as special power in others. Such a course 
should be prescribed for every prospective teacher of composition. 

Such a program of work, if taken under scholarly, inspiring 
leadership, would give young teachers not only enough knowledge 
of subject-matter to meet the immediate demands of classroom 
work, but enough power to go on with the original study and con- 
structive planning that all modern teaching demands; and if, in 
addition to such courses as have been outlined, university depart- 
ments of English could be persuaded to demand successful participa- 
tion in extra-curricula college activities of all whom they are 
willing to recommend as teachers of high-school English, a fortunate 
day would have dawned in teacher-training. The value of this 
latter type of experience is easily demonstrated in any high-school 
faculty. Young teachers who have participated freely and success- 
fully in such college activities as journalism, dramatics, debating, 
poetry clubs, even only in committee work of student organizations, 
almost without exception exhibit a poise, an initiative, and an 
ability to handle a situation that give added power in regular 
classroom work as well as in conducting the extra-curricula high- 
school activities that will inevitably fall to the lot of the young 
teacher of English, regardless of what her training may have been. 
Such work in college I would urge, however, not primarily for the 
latter reason, but for the sense of personal power it is capable of 
developing in the participant, and the resulting gain there would 
be in later handling of high-school problems. 

That young teachers, after such a college course as has been here 
outlined, would be greatly benefited by at least one semester of 
student teaching in a regular high school under expert supervision 
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does not need argument. Where, as in California for the past 
eight years, conditions have made this possible, not only those who 
have done the practice work, but principals of high schools who have 
later employed the student teachers as regular teachers, are giving 
unsolicited testimony as to the value of such training to those 
taking it and to the high schools of the state. The establishment 
of such training schools is, however, a complex problem, demanding 
much financial aid as well as many other requirements for its 
solution, and even when they exist young teachers need the best 
possible preliminary training to insure the best results. Were such 
schools general we should still need fuller co-operation from the 
colleges and universities. 

And now what hope is there for the future of teacher-training 
in English? The chances, I fear, are not good for rapid changes of 
procedure in the higher institutions of learning. University courses 
in English are still largely traditional. Practically no other idea 
of needs for successful teaching exists yet among most college 
professors than the old one of knowledge of the subject to be taught, 
and college degrees are too generally accepted as sufficient evidence 
of adequate preparation. Still there are hopeful signs that bid us 
be of good courage. Summer schools, laboring under the necessity 
of attracting pupils even more than of granting degrees, are leading 
the way to unconventional but helpful lines of work; extension and 
correspondence courses are partially supplying the demand for 
instruction more immediately concerned with future needs; depart- 
ments and schools of education, disturbing and unpopular as they 
often are, are developing steadily, and slowly but surely the idea is 
making gound that education also is a science, and requires the same 
careful, thorough preparation and study as any other field of knowl- 
edge and of effort. Even if conditions are not such as to make most 
of us who are disturbed over present ineffectual means and methods 
optimistic of speedy change, there are yet signs arousing hope 
that a day of awakening may nevertheless not be far distant. 

In the meantime those of us in service must look to our own teach- 
ing of English. The age in which we work is one that has little toler- 
ance for subjects that are not functioning. Teachers of other subjects 
are waking up to the demands of the times, and are rapidly changing 
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from old traditional methods to newer and more vital lines of 
approach, with consequent gains in effectiveness and popularity, 
and a resulting injury to the prestige of English. While we are 
waiting for more effectual training of the young teachers who are 
to succeed us, we must readjust our own methods and means. What- 
ever else happens we must so teach that when our own pupils, 
inspired possibly by their high-school work, choose teaching as a 
profession and English as their subject, they may so love the work 
and so believe in its possibilities that they will be ready not only 
to respond to the best the colleges have to offer them, but strong 
enough in their faith and desire to triumph over all the sins of 
omission. 


INFORMAL CO-OPERATION WITH THE ENGLISH 
TEACHER 


CLEMENT E. FOUST 
Central High School, Philadelphia 

Co-operation with the English teacher from other teachers 
has been a subject of long and multiphased discussion. It is 
plainly a suggestion that has great possibilities. Teachers of 
other subjects have been quick to perceive the key position of 
English in education and for the most part indorse co-operation. 
One or two clever plans like those at the Cicero Township School 
near Chicago and the Boston School of Commerce have been 
blocked out and successfully tried. No plan has yet made headway 
toward a general or even a wide adoption. 

The aim of this paper is not to hatch new schemes of co-operative 
effort, nor to discuss those, to press the figure, that have already 
broken shell and spread wing. Its purpose is to set forth the results 
of an investigation to learn just what amount and what kind of 
co-operation, where no formal systems exist, teachers of English 
are at present getting from other teachers. The conclusions are built 
on a long series of personal interviews with teachers of other subjects 
in the Philadelphia school system and on letters sent to instructors 
in public and private schools throughout the country. In selecting 
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representative letters, an effort has been made to pick schools 
wide apart in type and location; hence the letters from the Groton 
School, the DeWitt Clinton High School of New York, the Cass 
Technical School of Detroit, the Janesville High School of Wisconsin, 
the University High School of California, and so on. 

While most of the teachers thus interviewed were in favor of 
co-operation, surprisingly few, it seemed, clearly perceived the 
fundamental function of language in education. The majority 
corrected slips and crudities in language pretty much as they might 
breaks in deportment. It was part of a general education. A 
smaller number realized that the use of language is a habit and that 
in order to have a boy or a girl acquire a smooth and effective habit 
of language constant heed is needful. Some saw clearly, some 
dimly, that pupils the world over speak a hundred times for every 
time they write; that it is slovenly habit in the spoken word that 
teachers together must assail most vigorously. But what is 
surprising, virtually none of the teachers interrogated seemed 
aware of that deeper significance of language which Professor 
Dewey has set forth so luminously, i.e., that language is not only 
a medium of communication, but a condition and a tool of the 
thinking process itself. Thought and speech are fused so completely 
that it is almost impossible to part and separately assess them. 
A boy’s stock of ideas is about commensurate with his vocabulary. 
Words are his only means of selecting and detaching meanings and 
of assembling them into relationships called sentences. 

But to come to a few typical interviews. I first interviewed 
the head of a department of history in the Philadelphia system. 
To the query did he ‘‘co-operate in any way with the English 
teacher,”’ he replied affirmatively. He had blocked out the order 
of courses—Modern European, English, American, and so on, so 
as to synchronize and dovetail with the work in literature. History 
and literature, he thought, were twin subjects and were best taught 
in related courses. In the oral and written work of the class, too, 
he directed attention to defective accent, grammar, and spelling, 
though he did not count these requisites for passing his subject. 
Of course, this attention was in the nature of an “aside.” A 
professor of mathematics stated that he had long preached the close 
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relation of mathematics and English. He had suggested to English 
teachers that a good subject for theme work might be a geometrical 
proposition written out fully in completed sentences. He was in 
the habit of insisting on form in the geometry work. A demonstra- 
tion was to be fluent, consecutive, in completed sentences, with a 
beginning, a middle, and anend. He thought that English teachers 
generally might carry over into composition work more of this 
discipline in consecutive thinking. A teacher of chemistry and 
physics was similarly disposed to co-operate. Clear thought and 
clear language went hand in hand in science work. He stated that 
he required his pupils as a rule to incorporate their questions in 
their answers, to complete their sentences, and to define their terms 
with rigor. However, he paid no attention to accent, would reduce 
a grade for poor spelling and grammar, but was non-committal on 
the matter of English for passing. Another professor of history 
approved of a co-operative order of courses, but thought co-operation 
might profitably stop there. Accent, spelling, grammar, of first 
importance in their place, had nothing to do with getting into the 
head of a boy a certain body of facts, or with stirring a curiosity 
to account for them, or with enabling him to think imaginatively 
along historical lines. The teachers of Greek, of Latin, of French, 
were as one might expect, strongly sympathetic with co-operation. 
Many thought their most important service to the rank and file 
of students was a by-product, i.e., increased command of the native 
tongue. They insisted to a man on idiomatic translations and 
constantly urged students to note and absorb into their vocabularies 
cognates and derivatives from other tongues. 

A professor of mathematics took a stand that is of interest as 
an example of opposition to co-operation. His answers were clear 
and positive and left no doubt of his convictions. To the usual ques- 
tion, Whether he tried to co-operate in any way with the teachers of 
English, he replied emphatically he did not. He taught mathe- 
matics and thought it a confusion of aims to teach anything else 
withit. But, I continued, would he regularly countenance defective 
accent and slovenly enunciation in recitation. ‘‘Of course,” he 
replied. ‘‘What have they to do with mathematics?” But, I 
insisted, would he permit a boy to speak of the “‘locust of a point ?” 
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Would he pass a paper with fifteen misspelled words in it? “If it 
had fifty,” he went on, “I would pass it provided it showed a 
knowledge of mathematics.” And with a peppery retort he 
concluded, “‘Would you fail a paper in English because it showed 
an ignorance of mathematics?’ But I felt somewhat as George 
Eliot felt toward the learned Dr. Cumming of dubious memory, 
that he failed to discriminate between answering a fool according 
to his folly and giving him a foolish answer. 

The letters of inquiry sent to teachers in other systems and in 
other types of schools sought information on a number of points. 
Did the teachers of English receive co-operation from all or most of 
the teachers of other subjects? Was this co-operation of a formal, 
organized sort; or fortuitous, and purely a matter of individual 
choice? Just what form did the co-operation take in history or in 
science for example? Had they objection to the use of their names 
in the discussion ? 

Miss Ellen E. Garrigues, chairman of the department of English 
at the DeWitt Clinton High School of New York writes in part: 


In our foreign high schools here our chief problem is correct speech and 
writing of English. In this the other departments co-operate fairly well. 
They do attempt to correct faulty English in speech, and mark down pupils 
for poor English on examination papers. At one time we tried to carry this 
work farther and to appoint a critic of English in the other subjects from among 
the best students. He was to note in a notebook the errors made in other 
than English recitations and help to make the boys feel that their English was 
under close observation during the day. But I am inclined to think the 
teachers naturally felt it a usurpation of power and a loss of time, and the plan 
was dropped. I think my experience has led me to believe that artificial 
co-operation, especially in a large high school, is almost hopeless. Only that 
kind can be carried out which seems to be in the nature of things. We do give 
subjects in composition which are based on knowledge acquired in biology, 
hygiene, or history. At times we have accepted good translations of modern 
classics in French or Spanish instead of English compositions. But actually 
the machinery of getting the work looked over by teachers of the department, 
each dealing with large groups of pupils, is too great to be overcome. Sometimes 
we have tried to co-operate in so slight a thing as nomenclature in grammar in 
all the languages. But the disagreements are so deep and bitter that finally 
each language has gone back to teaching its own forms and deriding the English 
department for the lack of teaching of any grammar. My idea is that 
co-operation must always begin and end in the English department. 
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Miss Mary Farnsworth, of the Cass Technical High School in 
Detroit, writes in part: 

We use a spelling list consisting of words suggested by all other depart- 
ments, of course very largely technical in character. In the past, projects 
have been worked up jointly by commercial geography and English classes in 
which the students were the same—the commercial geography doing the 
research to provide the material, the English composing the correspondence 
involved. I remember one that concerned automobile tires and dealt with 
rubber plantations and long fiber cotton, and necessitated writing applications 
for passports and arrangements for transportation to distant points in the 
tropics. We are now arranging a list of historical novels that fit in with the 
history courses . . . . and credit will be given for them as “home reading” 
in the English course. 


Miss Margaret M. Skinner says of the co-operation in the 
Janesville High School, Wisconsin: 

Occasional themes are based on work in other classes; notebooks and long 
topics, even exam ration questions, are once in a long while called in from 
other classes and checked for English; outside reading for other classes is 
given part credit in English work. Special “hospital classes” were formed to 
give extra help to weak pupils; teachers of all subjects sent pupils to these 
and the pupils’ class grades were dependent on the work done. I should say 
that any co-operation was the result of activity on the part of the English 
teacher. She dragged from sometimes unwilling but more often indifferent 
teachers of other subjects a few obvious correlations. Science classes, history 
classes, language groups, and even occasional “‘math” groups contributed 
notebooks, “exam” papers, topics. History classes shared outside reading 
ane We English teachers have too many themes; the pupil’s work 
in other classes should take the place of much. Except for an introductory 
course in composition and classes in literature, I think we could get on with 
no “English.” 

Miss L. C. Robinson, of the Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Washington, says: 

Yes, there is some co-operation but so far it has been entirely voluntary 
and informal. The best co-operation has come from teachers in the commercial 
department. They have very generally sought to have their students conform 
to the standards of the English department in all matters of usage. The 
teachers of Latin last year in conference with the teacheis of English agreed to 
drill students in Latin on certain fundamental errors in speech and writing. 
They also requested suggestions as to how they could be of service to the 
department of English, especially in teaching of word derivation and of classical 
allusions. . . . . Various teachers in other departments are very painstaking 
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in their efforts to have their students correct errors of speech and writing. 
Some few teachers object to any form of co-operation, believing that English 
does not come within their province. Most teachers are merely passive in 
the matter of co-operation, though not necessarily indifferent. I believe that 
every class to a certain extent is a class in English. The English department 
cannot shoulder the whole burden of language improvement. 


Miss Emma J. Breck, of the University High School, the 
practice school of the University of California, sends a most interest- 
ing reply together with a pamphlet on co-operation in the teaching 
of English published by the California State Board of Education.* 


In her letter she says in part: 


We are not at present getting nearly as much co-operation in the University 
School as is recommended in the pamphlet, but I am hopeful of having it before 
long. The principal of the school is in thorough sympathy with the movement, 
but he is averse to rousing antagonism by forcing matters, so we are trying to 
arouse interest in the general question of better English, and slowly are asking 
for co-operation in certain definite requirements. For the past year all teachers 
have reported pupils who are noticeably below grade in their use of English, 
and this year “‘Use of English” has been added to report cards used by the 
entire city. .... The work for the last “Better English Week” in the Uni- 
versity School was planned by a committee composed, with but one exception, 
of members of other departments than English, and was participated in by all. 


assignment book, and are employing the taking of assignments with care, 
neatness, and accuracy. The movement started with the English department. 


Dr. Richard M. Gummere, headmaster of the William Penn 
Charter School, answered the inquiries as follows: 


In our Junior school there is a very large degree of co-operation. Those 
courses which go through the eighth grade present many cases of overlapping 
and correlation. Themes are handed in based on word-study and geography, 
and counting for both courses. History themes are handed in, counting for 
English, as well as the regular English assignments. It is safe to say that 
this correlation is carried to a very high degree in our Junior school, especially 
in grades five, six, seven, and eight. Grades one, two, three, and four are 
taught entirely by one teacher to each room, so naturally the correlation would 


1 This pamphlet, Bulletin No. 7, was prepared by a Committee of the California 
Association of Teachers of English, of which Miss Breck was president. It should be 
read by all teachers of English interested in co-operation. The virtue of the plan it 
suggests lies in the fact that it asks for a kind of co-operation that other teachers would 
give willingly. 
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be still closer, though very elementary. In our Senior school we have prize 
themes several times a year, which are arranged by the English department, 
but which are also referred to such departments as history. Where a boy’s 
reading is worked in along with his English, teachers of other subjects, such as 
French, correlate with the English department by correcting spelling and 
handwriting as far as possible, and referring fundamental errors back to the 
teachers of English. The Senior school does not present other forms of correla- 
tion except so far as comes out in the discussion of courses, and of individual 
boys, at faculty meetings and in office conferences. The whole is mostly a 
matter of individual choice. English teachers meet several times a year and 
map out or revise their plans. There are no rules, except as the system in 
general has produced, and all cases are treated as individual. 


Professor Walter Hinchman, of Haverford College, a former 
master of the Groton School, writes thus of co-operation at Groton: 


In regard to your questions concerning the co-operation of departments at 
Groton School, there is a theoretical co-operation but it has not been well 
worked out in detail, and in point of fact it does not always take place. It 
happens that two of the teachers of Latin, a teacher of history, and a teacher of 
French are very particular about the English used by their pupils so that from 
them the English department receives an unorganized but very useful 
co-operation. The answer to your first question “Do all departments 
co-operate ?”’ must be, therefore, in the negative. In so far as the co-operation 
is theoretical, it is intended that all badly written papers should be turned over 
to the English Department, that the English Department should have free 
access to the papers in any other subject, and that no boy should be allowed to 
pass from the lower to the upper school, or from upper school to graduation 
without satisfying certain elementary requirements of the English department, 
no matter how satisfactory the pupils are in other subjects. These matters 
are confined entirely to the mother-tongue, not to a knowledge of literature. 
There has been suggested a further type of co-operation which, unfortunately, 
has been worked out only in the voluntary way above indicated; that is, the 
English department has prepared with the heads of other departments a list 
of the various topics on which it may touch in its literature courses, while the 
other departments supply the English department with subjects for composition 
which would be helpful in history, science, etc. .... I may say that I think 
there is a great deal of co-operation, but as you see, it is quite fortuitous and 
might disappear with a different personnel. 


These letters and interviews point to interesting conclusions: 
(1) In public and private schools throughout the country there 
seems to be a considerable amount of informal, voluntary 
co-operation with the English teachers. Much of it, however, to 
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use a phrase of the day, “lacks teeth.’”” Too often no steps are 
taken to follow and check up the occasional criticism or suggestion. 
(2) The best system of co-operation, there is reason to believe, 
must be one that is in the nature of things. It must not be complex 
nor artificial, nor invade the methods employed by the other 
teachers. (3) This system might well provide, among other things, 
for interlocking theme subjects, assignments, and reading lists, 
which would require a pupil to pay heed to his English while 
focusing his mind on another subject. (4) This widespread willing- 
ness of other teachers to aid the teacher of English should eventually 
serve as the basis for a co-operative plan that would be at once 
simple, workable, and effective. ‘Teachers generally are aware that 
the classroom affords superb opportunities for developing a pupil’s 
vocabulary extensively and intensively, for correcting accent and 
grammar, and for drilling him in the give and take of conversa- 
tion, or in extended speech before an audience. 


A FUNNY NAP 
When brindle cow lays her down to nap, 
She has no use for a big night cap. 
Her horny head is best kept bare, 
For she holds it up and likes to stare. 
If through her eyes she always peeps 
I don’t see how she ever sleeps. 


Now wouldn’t it be a funny nap, 
That I could take on Mother’s lap, 
If my eyes were open wide 

And to close them up I never tried ? 


C. C. CERTAIN 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 
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GESTURE-LANGUAGE 


Anyone who has taken the pains must have observed, within the 
past few years, let us say since 1910, the increasing dependence, among 
all classes of people, upon the bare theatrical mechanics of speech—the 
gestures and jazz, in other words, of vocal expression. Among the 
pioneers in this nefarious tribe was J should worry, an empty ejaculation 
usually accompanied, however, by an eloquent shrug of the shoulders, the 
joinder of sound and motion contriving thus to imply indifference on the 
part of the speaker to a fact or condition presumably exciting more 
intense solicitude in some other quarter. A few years passing, the atten- 
dance of bodily gesture grew less conspicuous; but lingual and palatal 
gesture, always in the form of striking intonation, has proceeded from 
strength to strength. Believe me, an expletive highly useful not long ago 
because of the felicitous accommodation of its three syllables to the art of 
enunciative acrobatics, having now almost done its turn, is about to bow 
its way out of the ring. Reigning supreme at the present writing is /’/1 
say so, its strong affirmative flavor and its unmistakable histrionic jaunti- 
ness relying chiefly, if not exclusively, on the ability of the conversational 
performer to make voice and countenance do justice to its rich dramatic 
possibilities. Experimenting lately upon students, I found that the 
ubiquitous word some, which may now be associated with any noun 
whatever in order vaguely to designate either quality or degree, derives 
its magical power from the peculiar inflection which the speaker imparts. 
Such revelations give one pause. May we not in time aerate the heavy 
and orthodox side of language-teaching with instruction in the contacts 
between verbal meanings and phonetic technique? May not some, 
furnishing the clue to a mighty creative law, perhaps blaze the trail for 
a remodeled science of word-building, until our English vocabulary, 
with its elastic gamut of vocal symbols, shall resemble that of the nimble- 
voiced Chinese ? 

Americans of this generation feel a certain amusement, sometimes 
akin to pity, at the mention of the word Victorian. Stiffness, tedious- 
ness, lack of humor, are somehow involved in the images of the hoopskirt 
and the climbing collar and the family album. In contrast to the 
staccato jabs of the new-fashioned editorial, conveniently marshaled off 
into its tiny, telling paragraphs, so that meaning and mechanics may wait 
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co-operatively upon the ocular muscles of a strenuous age, the long and 
swelling editorials of pre-bellum and post-bellum days seem deadly dull 
and soporific. Against the gain, however, we should charge off a sub- 
stantial loss. The exploitation, in action and utterance, of velocity 
and gesture, accompanied naturally by the development of the automobile 
and the cinematograph and the comic strip of the daily newspaper, has 
encroached upon the time, and impaired the zeal, once devoted to profit- 
able reading. Smile as we may at the literary societies and the forensic 
clubs of the eighties and nineties, we are obliged to admit that, though 
they did not always stimulate the most profound and incisive thinking, 
they generally encouraged a habit of research, and an attentive, respectful 
communion with books. The changes throughout the civilized world 
during the last thirty years, inimical anywhere to the normal evolution 
of language, have, here in America, where we must take account of a host 
of foreign tongues and native dialects, caused special vexation. Thou- 
sands of American teachers of composition have had to wrestle with the 
bilingual problem; and I can offer my own testimony that within the past 
two years I have identified German, Yiddish, Norwegian, Polish, and 
Canadian French idioms in the English themes of university students. 
Whatever results the well-conceived propaganda for national conscious- 
ness may have produced since 1917, the polyglot character of popular 
speech in the United States is still an evil to be reckoned with. When 
speed, when “punch,’’ when a disproportionate appeal to the senses, 
all of them agents of decreasing precision, clasp hands with the demon of 
idiomatic heterogeneity, is there any wonder that the preceptorial hand 
must so frequently scrawl “diction” on the margins of undergraduate 
compositions ? 

The answer is made that language is subject to laws of organic 
progress. “Pamper and paternalize the language,” cries an objector, 
“and you stifle it.” There are many people who, giving free play to 
tradition in everything else, recoil in amazement when it is proposed 
that the same force be recognized in language. The reply comes that 
Pope’s phrasing was different from Shakespeare’s, as ours is now different 
from Pope’s. True enough; but an age-old tradition should guide and 
guard us, as it unquestionably influenced Pope and Shakespeare—the 
honorable, if perhaps bromidic, tradition that speech assumes to convey 
thought. The only slang, therefore, which can promise te become the 
acceptable diction of posterity is that which, conforming to Whitney’s 
definition of all slang, is “the product of an exuberance of mental 
activity,” and is hence “the natural delight of language-making.”’ 
A lawyer with years of activity behind him once declared that in his 
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professional experience he had never feared people, or affairs, or incidents; 
but that he had become acutely afraid of language. Such fear is the 
healthy fear that watches and analyzes and defines, restraining the 
tongue until it is prepared to pronounce sober sense; another sort there 
is, paralyzing and stultifying, which springs from deep-seated apathy 
toward the mysteries of the spoken and the written word. Too fre- 
quently I have seen the less salutary of these motives at work in my 
classrooms, where, within the past three years, I have heard Emerson 
branded as a “wise guy,”’ and a Stevensonian essay lauded as “nifty 
stuff.” The reluctance to hold fast to an idea; the evident apprehension 
that one’s fellow-students have no time to listen, and that they will 
surely stigmatize orderly and reputable diction with the label “highbrow”’ 
—these, with their analogues in the extramural world, are the admonitory 
signs of an age of too much gesture and too little meditation. 


Harry GLICKSMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL PAPER AS AN ENGLISH PROJECT 


In the second semester, when the staff of the school paper was grow- 
ing jaded, and the sources of material seemed to be somewhat exhausted, 
I proposed to one section of my Senior English class that it undertake 
the publication of one issue. The response was immediate and enthusi- 
astic when it was understood that the work would take the place of much 
of the regular composition. At once arose a desire to excel, to improve 
upon the efforts of the regular staff, some of whom happened to be 
members of the class. 

The first step was a discussion of the amount of material required, 
and they were surprised when a computation showed that they would 
have to write between five and six thousand words. They soon dis- 
covered that the publication of a school weekly was no easy task. It was 
decided at the outset to let the business manager handle the advertise- 
ments as usual, since they were vital to the financial end of the paper. 

Then came a discussion of the various departments which would 
need attention: a basket-ball fan volunteered to ‘‘cover”’ the next game; 
a club member offered to write up all organization meetings during the 
week; and soon. All the news items were soon provided for, and this 
took care of the first page of our issue. 

Turning to the editorial page, they discovered that the editorials 
which had appeared in earlier issues had not always been to their liking. 
This led immediately to a discussion of an editorial per se: its purpose, 
its technique. Several suitable subjects were proposed, and the class 
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decided that each member should write an editorial on one of the sug- 
gested subjects and bring it to class the next day. When the editorials 
were presented, it required little time to eliminate the majority of them 
as unsuitable. A fuller discussion of some of the better ones led to 
the selection of the best two. 

One interesting feature of our paper has been a “Student Opinion” 
column, and the class found several of its members who were suffering 
from grievances which they wished to air. They were allowed to write 
them, and some were chosen as suitable; others were indignantly rejected 
as unworthy of the dignity of publication, since they were unjust criti- 
cisms. The pupils unconsciously received a lesson in school spirit 
and loyalty. 

The personal column, called ‘‘ Who, When, and Where”’ in our paper, 
containing little bits of school gossip not worthy of a separate heading, 
was disposed of by each pupil pledging himself to bring in one item; 
these were later sifted, and accepted or rejected by the class. The 
Alumni column was disposed of in the same way, as was the joke column. 
Nothing was left now but the literary department, which included “fea- 
ture” stories, narratives, humorous anecdotes, essays, and poems. Not 
everyone could write a poem, it was decided, nor yet a story which might 
be good enough for publication. But finally they decided that each one 
could do something literary if he tried hard enough. The results were 
surprisingly good: a hitherto unsuspected poetess burst forth in tolerable 
rhyme; an indolent youth produced a clever interview with the librarian 
on library conduct; several good limericks on members of the regular 
staff appeared. Much of the material was rejected, and in each case the 
author was made to see why it was unfit. Invariably there was the desire 
to try again. 

While this section was working, I broached the scheme to my other 
section of Seniors. The spirit of rivalry inflamed them to outdo the 
first-hour class, and my carelessly dropped hints of a certain original 
feature which was in process of preparation stirred them to the utmost 
energy to produce something even more unique. 

Each class headed the editorial column of its issues with a statement, 
modest or otherwise, of the project which it had undertaken, and the 
interest of the entire school was aroused. Later other English teachers 
volunteered to do the same thing with their classes; to date four excellent 
issues have appeared, and two more are in the process of development. 

The results are noteworthy, I think. In the first place, the burden 
of supplying all the material for the school paper has been lifted from the 
shoulders of a picked few, the regular staff, and has been put upon many 
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students; this has quickened the interest in the paper and aroused a more 
conscious school spirit, as well as assured sufficient material from week to 
week. In the second place, it has motivated written English composition, 
which has too often been deadly dull and consequently of little value, 
and has aroused in the pupils the joy of self-expression, the spirit of 
emulation, the will to excel, and the consciousness of a deed well done. 


ROBERT GRANVILLE 
ScHoor 
Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


THE SEVEN OLD DWARFS 


In the deep, dark shadows of a mossy, grey woods 
Limped seven old dwarfs in pointed green hoods. 


They were shading their eyes and looking all around 
And calling to a changeling one of them had found. 


The changeling heard their calling, calling loud and long; 
And heard their voices tremble for fear of something wrong; 


For he with lonely echoes was hiding thereabouts, 
And he had asked the echoes to answer to their shouts. 


’Tis said the echoes never rest in that mossy grey woods; 
Nor the dwarfs calling the changeling, in green pointed hoods. 


C. C. CERTAIN 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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EDITORIAL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The English Journal desires to present to its readers a consider- 
able number of highly meritorious undertakings for classes in compo- 
sition. It therefore offers for the best composition projects mailed 
on or before October 30, 1923, the following prizes: For the best 
one, five dollars in cash; for the second best, a year’s extension of 
the English Journal subscription or payment of the next annual dues 
in the National Council of Teachers of English; for the third, fourth, 
and fifth best, copies of Mignon Wright’s 800 Theme Assignments. 

Each paper must state the undertaking clearly and tell how the 
pupils’ interest in it was aroused; in most cases it need not tell 
how the project was carried out. The undertaking itself may be 
only one day’s work or that of a week, and may call for either oral 
or written composition. It may be suitable for any year from the 
eighth to the college freshman. Excerpts from texts are barred. 
The account must not exceed two hundred words, and must be 
neatly written or typed on one side of the paper only. The writer’s 
name and address should appear on the back. All manuscripts 
are to be the absolute property of the English Journal. 

In making the award, the following points will be considered: 

1. The degree of interest and the amount of voluntary effort 
the undertaking is likely to call forth. 

2. The breadth of its appeal to classes of different ages in differ- 
ent circumstances. 

3. The amount and value (in proportion to the time consumed) 
of the knowledge and skill likely to be gained through the exercise. 
4. The clearness and vigor of the contributor’s statement. 

Norte: If the competition is continued, all papers submitted 
this month and not winning prizes will be filed and considered for 
later awards. Those who compete ‘his month have the best 
chance of success. 

Address all manuscripts to The Contest Editor, The English 
Journal, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. 
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For many years progressives have railed at the teachers who 
attempt to secure appreciation of literature by means of minute 
and long continued analysis of a few selections. Like 
condemnation has fallen upon those who substitute 
for the study of literature itself study about literature, 
whether the latter be historical, biographical, or critical. The 
strictures have been justified, too. J. F. Hosic’s doctoral thesis 
(Columbia, 1921) shows conclusively that the great teachers and 
critics regard a work of literature as an embodiment of life, life 
which the reader is to re-experience as he goes; but that the usual 
textbook and the ordinary teacher all too often entirely lose 
sight of this ideal. Some improvement is apparent—e.g., most 
recent editions of school classics are less and better annotated than 
their predecessors. There is yet, however, great need for the 
spread of the gospel of direct study of literature. 

On the other hand there are some converts to this doctrine 
whose new way of life is scarcely better than the old. They have 
realized what not to do, and have ceased to make poetry and fiction 
abhorrent with dull irrelevant information, unnecessary prying 
into technique, or tiresome and frequently unjustifiable inference 
from every detail. The devils have been exorcised, but there is 
nothing to take their place. These teachers have little notion 
of how to help their pupils to relive the recorded experiences, and 
so the work of their classes becomes superficial and empty. The 
result is boredom and indifference to literature, which is quite as 
serious as the hostility produced by earlier methods. 

What is needed is clear and definite formulation of flexible 
procedures for helping young readers to rebuild from the elements 
of their own past experience the structure of sensations and feelings 
of which the words upon the pages are the symbol. There must 
be developed a flexible program of teaching pupils to study litera- 
ture, just as a program of teaching children to study in geography 
and mathematics and composition is slowly emerging. And this 
general plan must be supplemented with a host of tried devices 
for meeting specific difficulties in the process. Some books—e.g., 
Leonard’s Essential Principles—state the point of view clearly 
and give many helpful suggestions; good teachers here and there 
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now and then do the thing perfectly; but a comprehensive, orderly 
program which we can all understand and use as a backbone for 
our own lesson plans is yet to appear. 


Edward Bok says that an editor’s business is to give his public 
the kind of thing they want in advance of their demand and of 
a quality above their expectation. Such an ideal of 
service does govern the English Journal, and we feel 
that we may, without boasting, say that we have 
attained some measure of success in our efforts. An ideal, how- 
ever, is always in advance of attainment, and we aspire to yet 
greater helpfulness to our readers. 

Now the hardest part of such an undertaking is to know 
thoroughly the needs of one’s public and discover how far the 
articles supplied are meeting those needs. Even with his wide 
acquaintance, Bok was compelled to develop a tremendous corre- 
spondence to keep his magazine in intimate touch with its readers. 
His methods of development are inappropriate to the English 
Journal, but frank personal letters setting forth difficulties met 
in professional work and commending or condemning articles and 
departments of the magazine are as helpful to us as they were to 
him. Long letters and short ones, from the prominent and from 
the obscure, are equally welcome. A true editor has neither 
appetite for flattery nor tender feelings to be hurt. He wishes 
only to know the truth. Why not tell him? 


Write to 
the Editor 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE COUNCIL AT THANKSGIVING 


Plans for the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, to be held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, November 
29-December 1, are nearly completed. 

The Board of Directors will convene, as usual, on Thanksgiving 
afternoon. 

Thanksgiving evening there will be a conference on the work of local 
associations, at which representatives of the various affiliated state and 
city organizations will report in three-minute speeches the most significant 
of their activities. This will be an unequaled opportunity to get a 
bird’s-eye-view of the work the country over. 

At the general session Friday morning there will be, besides Professor 
Searson’s presidential address, other informational and critical papers on 
literature. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to section meetings. The high- 
school section will consider the practical use of standard tests, the college 
group will have the problem of a national survey of college English, and 
the normal-elementary section will have a varied program of able 
speakers. 

The annual dinner, to which all have learned to look forward, will 
occupy Friday evening. 

Saturday morning there will again be section meetings, as follows: 
college, high-school, elementary-school. 

The convention will close with the Saturday afternoon general 
session. The addresses on this occasion will be more directly concerned 
with the work of the classroom than will those of Friday morning. 

Complete programs will be ready before November first and will be 
mailed to any one who makes a postcard request. The office of the 
Council is at 506 West 69th Street, Chicago, IIlinois. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


The list of Plays for High Schools and Colleges compiled by a joint 
committee of the National Council of Teachers of English and the 
Drama League under the leadership of Dr. Clarence S. Stratton is now 
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ready for distribution. It is a thirty-six-page pamphlet containing 
suggestions to producers, a list of books helpful to directors, and a list 
of publishers’ addresses, besides the titles and brief descriptions of the 
plays themselves. Cast and setting requirements, the quality of the 
play, and the publisher are given in each instance. The separation of 
the one-act from the full-length plays is more satisfactory than attempts 
to state acting time. Joint publication by the two organizations makes 
possible the price of twenty-five cents. 

The National Council Home Reading List, published late in April, 
had sold at the opening of this month to 35,000 copies. At the low 
price of $1.20 per dozen many schools are putting it into the hands of 
each pupil. 

Some hundreds of the Hopkins’ Report on the Cost and Labor of Compo- 
sition Teaching in high school and college are still available free (except 
for postage) to those who can use them profitably in campaigns for better 
conditions. For single copies send five cents in stamps to the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. 


WISCONSIN TESTS IN GRAMMATICAL CORRECTNESS AND 
SENTENCE RECOGNITION 


Through the generosity of the University of Wisconsin Graduate 
Research Committee and an appropriation by the Executive Committee 
of the National Council of Teachers of English for the work in minimum 
essentials, parallel tests in sentence recognition and grammatical correct- 
ness have been worked out and partially standardized. 

These tests can be bought at 90 c. a hundred. However, schools 
which have no funds available for such tests can get permission to 
mimeograph them, or can be sent copies of the tests in reasonable quanti- 
ties, on application to S. A. Leonard, Wisconsin High School, University 
of Wisconsin. All who use the tests are requested to send in scores for 
further standardization and for the use of the committee on minimum 
essentials. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


With the official backing of the publishers, the booksellers, the 
librarians, the scouts, and the women’s clubs, the Fifth Annual Children’s 
Book Week should help us greatly in increasing the amount and the 
quality of reading done by young people under eighteen. The executive 
secretary of the movement, Marion Humble, 334 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, has a variety of helps for free distribution. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


A Defense of Education. Walter Lippmann. Century, May, 1923. 
The mental testers who have asserted that education has no influence 
upon the scores in intelligence tests are wrong. Scores correlate highly 
with years of schooling, with the Ayres School Index by states, with the 
iength of residence (foreign-born) in America. The difference between 
scores of slightly educated officers and better-educated privates is much 
less than the average difference between officers and privates. Educa- 
tion is still useful. 

Americans in Fiction. Henry Seidel Canby. Century, July, 1923. 
Among our literary assets we have utilized loca) color, have merely 
scratched racial qualities, have probably worked the pioneer to the limit, 
have only begun on the city with its vast possibilities. A national litera- 
ture, at Jeast when it is an offshoot from an older one, has three stages: 
colonial, imitative; intensely, self-consciously nationalistic; calmly 
national, viewing its own people as individuals, not as types. We are 
still in the latter phases of the second stage, satire predominating. 

Portraits in Pencil and Pen. Walter Tuttle. Century, May, 1923. 
Literary men pictured, with interesting word-pictures (interviews). 
Fresh and attractive. 

Unpriniable. Stuart P. Sherman. Atlantic Monthly, July, 1923. 
So far as books issued by regular publishers in the regular way are con- 
cerned, laws against the salacious and indecent are unworkable and should 
be replaced by independent and discriminating criticism, with an eye 
upon both art and public morals. 

Henry James: The American Scene. Van Wyck Brook. ‘The Dial, 
July, 1923. Henry James in his last story, The Jolly Corner, shows 
through Brydon his own fear of life, but especially of America as a 
snuffer of artistic candle flames. This feeling obsessed James from 
seventeen to seventy, as his letters show. 

A Note on the Soliloquy. Brander Matthews. Atlantic, August, 
1923. Soliloquies are of two kinds: (1) explanatory, about the speaker; 
(2) dramatic, expressing the speaker’s feeling which could not be expressed 
to any of the other characters. The latter sort is useful—e.g., the closing 
speech of Arther’s Green Goddess. (Why didn’t he mention Emperor 
Jones ?) 

American Studies: First Series. Studies in Philology, July, 1923. 
The articles are: ‘‘Relation of Poe to His Times,” by Killis Campbell; 
“A Note on Poe’s Method,” by Paul Elmer More; “Quantity and 
Quality in Poe’s Aesthetic,” by Norman Foerster; ‘‘Whitman’s Pros- 
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ody,” by John Erskine; “ Whitman as a Critic of America,” by Emory 
Holloway. Whitman’s prosody is essentially like that of earlier masters 
—NMilton, for example—except that he definitely abandoned “line end- 
ings’’ which most modern readers ignore. These “line endings,” 
marked sometimes by rhyme and sometimes only by pauses, are the 
chief difference between the rhythms of prose and verse. Whitman is 
always to be conceived as something of a satirist—too sympathetic to be 
a typical one, but keenly conscious of his fellows’ inferiority to the ideal. 
His apparent egotism is partly explained by this view, and also the lengths 
to which he went in dealing with sex. 

The Road away from Revolution. Woodrow Wilson. Atlantic, 
August, 1923. “Jt [our civilization] can be saved only by becoming 
permeated with the spirit of Christ and being made free and happy by 
the practices which spring out of that spirit.’”” Especially must the 
capitalist seek Christian rather than legal justice in dealing with his 
employees. Reprinted, with portrait, in paper boards. 

The Junior High School and College Entrance Requirements. Frank 
G. Pickell. School and Society, July 28, 1923. College-entrance 
requirements should be so modified that they can be met during the three 
years of the senior high school. This would free the junior high to 
render its peculiar service to the large majority who will never go on, and 
the more immediate preparation for college would be more efficient. 

The Problem of Vocational Enelish. Florence Y. Humphries. Leaflet 
No. 13, California Association of English Teachers, April, 1923. The 
vocational student, who is frequently motor-minded, deficient in imagina- 
tion, and especially poor in cultural background, needs more and more 
varied literature—of an equally high quality—than does the typical 
“academic.” Frequently because of his slight skill in reading, this 
literature must be read to him by the teacher while he follows in the book. 
Poetry, especially narratives calling for visualization, aid greatly in 
developing his imagination. Grammar is necessary to enable him to 
speak correctly. One word a day in spelling and one to be added to 
vocabulary each day are successful requirements. 

The Peabody Journal of Education appeared for the first time in 
July, 1923. It is a bimonthly published by the faculty of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, and covers the whole field 
of elementary and secondary education. The initial number contains 
among other articles: “Graduating Exercises for an Agricultural High 
School,” by Kary Cadmus Davis; “Teaching English in China by the 
Direct Method,” by Henry Lee Hargrove; and “The Reign of the 
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_ Commonplace in Education,” by Charles A. McMurry. Charles S. 
Pendleton, head of the English department at Peabody, is editor. Sub- 
scription $2.00; single copies, $0.40. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


“Books to Grow On” is a fifty-two page list of volumes chosen 
voluntarily by young people from the open shelves. Issued by the 
Buffalo Public Library for ten cents.—Charles Scribner’s Sons issue a 
“High-School Reading List,’”’ prepared by the High Schoo] of Commerce, 
New York City. It is classified by semesters with five or six subject 
matter sub-groups.—The Kingston (New York) High School prints a 
twenty-two-page “Supplementary Reading List for Third and Fourth 
Years” and one of like size for first and second years. Address Mary E. 
Noone, of the English Department.—‘ Popular Books in Science” is a 
twenty-page reading list by the American Library Association. Single 
copy 20 cents; $6.00 per hundred.—The “Announcement of Awards 
of Prizes for Original Poems offered by the Poetry Club of Southern 
Methodist University” contains al] of the best poems submitted in the 
competition. Address Professor J. B. Hubbell at the University, Dallas, 
Texas.—In “School Library Service” (44 pages, 35 cents), published by 
the American Library Association, Anne Thaxter Eaton, Librarian of 
the Lincoln School, gives directions for carrying on the work of a school 
library.—“‘A Quarter Century of Cumulative Bibliography,” really a 
jubilee publication by the H. W. Wilson Company, incidentally gives 
much information concerning bibliographical work which will be of 
interest to teachers of English.—Studies of the University of Kansas, 
Volume ITI, No. 1, is ‘The Relation of Ralph Waldo Emerson to Public 
Affairs,” by Raymer McQuiston; 75 cents.—The Polytechnic High School 
of Long Beach, California, has published its reading list in three parts: 
one for ninth grade, one for tenth grade, and one for the upper classes. 
It also has a slender little pamphlet, “First Aid in English,” containing 
some essentials of mechanics and grammar. ‘Good Spelling’’ is a list 
on which the Long Beach student must make gs to be ‘‘ recommended.”’— 

The Manual and Calendar of the Department of English in Joliet 
(Illinois) Township High School, a mimeographed booklet of 48 pages 
(legal size), gives very specific directions for the conduct of each of the 
required and elective courses. Valuable chiefly to heads of departments 
and beginners who have no supervisor to depend upon. Send $1.00 to 
A. Francis Trams at the school. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


The Hawkeye. By HERBERT Quick. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 

1923. Pp. 477. 

Another slice of early Iowa life, by the author of Vandemark’s Folly. Auto- 
biographical again, though Edward Bok’s trick of using the third person until the 
closing chapters is adopted. Fremont McConkey, the hero, is a school teacher and 
journalist with aspirations to be a real “author.” Naturally his book is more sophisti- 
cated than Uncle Jake’s and deals more with political and social affairs. Though less 
unique, and slightly slower reading, The Hawkeye is about as well done as the other. 


Balloons. By EtizABETH Brpesco. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1922. 

Pp. 168. 

Very clever, unusually short tales, each dedicated (satirically ?) to some individua] 
prominent in British literary and political circles. The compression is secured in the 
manner made popular by Ibsen—by depicting the dénouement and suggesting the 
body of the story in flashes of retrospect. The note of disillusionment is dominant 
throughout. 


Magic Lanterns. A Book of Plays. By Lours—E SauNnDERS. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 179. 
Picturesque, intellectual, somewhat bitter one-acts, whimsical rather than realistic. 
All essentially two-character pieces. 


Blowing Weather. By Joun T. McIntyre. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1923. Pp. 400. $1.90. 

Here are adventure, intrigue, and an old-fashioned love story with the picturesque 
background of an American port in the days of the old sailing vessels and the West 
Indian trade. The charm is not in the plot or the characterization, but in the flavor 
of romance lent by the old seaport towns, the inns, the counting rooms, the rich cargoes, 
and the tales of freebooters. 


Icebound. By Owen Davis. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Pp. 116. $1.50. 

Awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best American play of 1922 and produced at 
the Sam H. Harris theater, New York, in February, 1923. It takes us into the cold, 
austere heart of a respectable old New England family. The personalities are as 
rugged and forbidding as the environment, and their vision just as limited. Old 
Mother Jordan, head of the family, is dying; and her sons and daughters, who love 
only her money, are already bickering and quarreling overit. But the shrewd woman 
knew them well, and the story concerns her disposal of the fortune, and the great 
unselfish love of a girl who helps to save the Jordans from themselves. The play is 
powerful, compact realism. 
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Landmarks in French Literature. By Lytton StRACHEY. New York: Henry 

Holt and Company, 1923. Pp. 239. $2.00. 

This is fascinating reading full of the French spirit. Strachey divides the litera- 
ture of France into seven periods and gives a continuous story of its development 
from the Middle Ages through Maupassant and Verlaine. A clear, picturesque 
summary is given of all the great French writers, their characteristics and their impor- 
tance to the literature which ‘“‘can be paralleled in only one other modern literature— 
that of England.” Many of his estimates of writers are daring and original. He 
succeeds in making unforgettable such great personalities as Montaigne, Moliére, and 
Voltaire. 


Selected Poems. By JOHN MASEFIELD. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1923. Pp. 267. $2.00. 

No better introduction to Masefield could be given those who do not know him 
than to read this little volume of poems chosen from his works by Masefield himself. 
These are the poems he likes best, and they represent every phase of his work. Lovers 
of Masefield will find here many favorites from “Salt Water Poems and Ballads” and 
the longer narrative poems. Of the three hitherto unpublished, two are sonnets, and 
the third a narrative poem, the story of Nireus, a young prince who loved fair Helen 
of Troy. We have the story of the Trojan War told from a new angle, and the narrative 
is interspersed with passages of unusual lyric beauty. 


The Outline of Literature. Vol.I. Edited by JounN DRINKWATER. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 295. 

Drinkwater and his numerous unnamed assistants are endeavoring not only to give 
summaries of the greatest books but also to present the literary succession in its con- 
tinuity, so that each composition’s significance may be enhanced by its relation to the 
whole stream of literature. The present volume, after very brief mention of Egyptian, 
Babvlonian, and Chinese literatures, is devoted chiefly to the Greeks, the Bible, and 
the Middle Ages, the last chapter treating the Renaissance. More extended comment 
when the other two volumes are available. 


Our Poets of Today. By HowarD WILLARD Cook. With an Introduction by 
Percy Mackaye. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co.,1923. Pp.421. $2.50. 
A very complete survey of the American poets of today, even the minor ones. The 
work of each is characterized—usually with very generous appreciation—and at least 
one illustration included, so that the book is something of an anthology as well as a 
work of criticism. 


American Literature. By Percy H. Boynton. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. 

Pp. 462. $1.60. 

A very clearly written and informing history, which keeps the social background 
always. Each chapter begins with a list of readings in the writings of the period or 
author and an outline of the points to be made, and closes with a series of questions 
and topics for discussion. Evidently written with the needs of a chronological survey 
course in mind. 

The Story of Our Literature. By Joun Louis HANEY. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 399. 

The author feels that the story of our literary achievements should be familiar to 
every loyal American. He need not remember all the details, but should have a clear 
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idea of our progress in the implanting of national ideals and traditions through litera- 
ture. The suggested readings and problems are in appendixes, and a helpful list of 
authors with characteristic works in a third one. 


Types of English Drama—1660-1780. Edited from the Original Editions 
with Notes, Biographical Sketches, and Airs of ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera.” 

By Davin Harrison STEVENS. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. 920. 

$3.80. 

The title explains the particular interest attaching to this volume. The two 
principles which guided the selection of the twenty-two plays included are “literary 
or dramatic merit that will commend them to modern readers” and variety of types in 
vogue in London within the period illustrated. The first explains why there is no 
play by Wycherley and four by Sheridan. The second accounts for Home’s Douglas 
and Fielding’s Tom Thumb. The plays are arranged in chronological order, beginning 
with The Rehearsal and ending with The Critic. Concise biographical and critical 
notes enrich the book. 


Gulliver’s Travels. A Critical Study. By Wrtiiam A. Eppy. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1923. Pp. 316. $1.50. 

This is a doctoral thesis that will interest even the casual layman The first 
part discusses the Philosophic Voyage as a literary type, reclassifying it into (1) 
realistic and (2) fantastic. Gulliver is placed among its predecessors first as a unit and 
secondly in its four great divisions. The concluding section traces the influence of 
the book on the literature of the eighteenth century. A fund of delightful and utilizable 
information for teachers. 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry. Compiled by CaroLtiIneE Mires HI. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 836. $5.00. 
A noteworthy collection drawn from the most varied sources, ancient and modern, 
and imposing by both its mass and its quality. A valuable asset to any library. 


The Firelight Fairy Book. By Henry B. Beston. Illustrations by MAURICE 
E. Day. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. Pp. 357. 
Picturesque, interesting stories of the impossible, by a man who as a boy grieved 

because there were no more fairy tales to read. Children like them. 


The American. By Henry JAmeEs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1907. 
Pp. 539. 
One of the first numbers in the new “College Classics Series;” very similar in 
format to the well-known Riverside Literature Series, but with the type so much 
leaded as to be very much easier to read. 


A Son of the Middle Border. By HAMLIN GARLAND. Edited for School Use 
by E. H. Kemper McComs. With Illustrations by ALICE BARBER 
STEPHENS. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 467. 

The first volume of the “ Modern Readers’ Series,” among the early issues of 
which are Song of Hugh Glass, Contemporary Poetry (Margaret Wilkinson), Making of 
an American, Nathan Burke (Watts), Song of Three Friends (Neihardt) and White’s 
A Certain Rich Man. The type is good and the dark blue binding both attractive 
and substantial. Several of the books will be welcomed by the advocates of modern 
literature in school. All will be ideal for school libraries. 
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The Constitution of the United States: Its Sources and Its Application. By 
Tuomas JAMES Norton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1922. Pp. 298. 
$2.00 net. 

A study for the layman, line by line, precept by precept. Each section, phrase, 
or word needing explanation is in black letter with the explanation immediately 
following. In this way the reading for any given point is kept extremely simple, yet 
an invaluable historical background for the whole is gradually built up. 


Composition and Rhetoric. By WitttAamM M. TANNER. Boston: Ginn & 

Company, 1922. Pp. soo. 

A book for the four years of the high school covering competently a wide range of 
topics but not essentially different in method from the conventional type of similar 
title. Twenty full-page illustrations give attractiveness. Selections exemplifying the 
four types of discourse are notably satisfactory. 


Freshman Rhetoric. By JoHN ROTHWELL SLATER. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1922. Pp. 393. 
A revision, with enlargements, of the book published in 1913. 


The Poet’s Poet. By ELizABETH ATKINS. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1922. 
Pp. 361. $2.50. 
An elaborate study of the poet’s mission and personality. 


American Prose Masters. By W. C. BROWNELL. With an Introduction by 
STUART P. SHERMAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 345. 
$1.00. 

Discussion of Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Lowell, Henry James. 


The Autobiography of David Crockett. With an Introduction by HAMLIN 
GARLAND. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 1923. Pp. 328. $1.00. 
The Modern Student’s Library, to which this and the preceding volume belong, is 

neat, with clear but rather small type. 


Our English. Books I and II. By Mary Fontarne Lawley. New York: 
American Book Co., 1922. Pp. 307 and 388. 
In these texts for grades 5-8 the spirit is excellent and the technical matter pre- 
sented in amounts small enough for genuine assimilation. So different from the texts 
of ten years ago! 


English Today. Books I, II, III. By CnHartes S. Meeks and EsTALINE 
Witson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 
A series based on the project idea. Book I is for the earliest years of language 
study; Book II for Grades V and VI; Book III for Grades VII and VIII. The third 
book is organized around the activities of a classroom club. 


A Teachers’ Manual, including an Outline of Elementary Phonetics, to accompany 
the Field Primer and the Field First Reader. By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 
and NELL R. Farmer. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. 332. $.96. 
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